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The 1956 Newbery and Caldecott medals have been awarded to Jean L. Latham’s 


Carry On, Mr. 


Rojankovsky’s Frog Went a-Courtin’ 


Bowditch (best contribution to children’s literature), 
(the 


and Feodor 


best illustrated book of the year). 


Reports of NASSP 1956 Convention 


More than 4,000 high school principals descended on Chicago last month to 
exchange views at the 40th anniversary of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Their major interests were focused on Johnny and his reading 
problem, on “gifted ‘ students, and other multi-dimensional aspects of the curriculum. 

The principals packed discussion group meetings during which they asked 
probing questions about segregation, the core program, educational television, 
and other topics. Following are reports from several of the discussion groups. 


The Big R 


Reading should be taught as a reg 
ular course of study in the junior high, 
said Doron L. Warren, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Austin (Minn.) J. H. S. It is a 
fundamental skill, and “should not come 
to an end at the sixth grade level.” 

Arno Jewett, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, encouraged the sale of pocket- 
size books in high school to stimulate 
reading. In a Mamaroneck (N. Y.) 
school, he pointed out, trophy cases are 
“filled with a 
good pocket books appealing to teen- 
agers.” Students buy and read books 
“which they would never have bothered 
to get from a library.” (More than 17,- 
500 schools now buy paperback books 
through the Teen Age Book Club.—Ed.) 

Robert G. Winter, principal of Piqua 


colorful collection of 


(Ohio) Central H. S 
improvement should 
of the 
In his own school, 


said that reading 
start at the “top 
class, not the bottom 


English is 


quarter 
quarter * 
now required for four years for all pre 


( ollege youngsters 


Integration 
Ralph J. Bunche, U. N. Under Sec 
retary, pleaded with NASSP educators 


to help the “win his rightful 
place in our Negro 


Negro 
demo rac At rhe 
followed the 
cratic processes of appealing to public 


Bunche said, has demo 


opinion, the courts, and the moral sense 
of man in trying to win his rights. Such 
action, he said, is the best 
answer to those who charge that Com- 
munists are leading the Negroes in their 
efforts to gain rights accorded non- 


Negroes 


non-violent 


Teaching the Gifted 


Wesley 
told an 
“mean 
should 


Gifted students, principal J. 
Berry of Modesto (Calif.) H. S 
NASSP panel, learn the 
honest humility.” They 
‘repetition, 


must 
ng of 
sim 


have a minimum of 


plification and drill” because they are 


“seeing interrelationships 
and reasoning abstractly.” 
In order to develop their leadership 


capabl of 


potential, he said, gifted students have 


a need for “broad intellectual and so- 


cial training to gain an understanding 
of the 


personal responsibilities in that world.” 


world and an appreciation of 


“Enrichment, not acceleration” of 
the curriculum is the best way to han- 
dle education for the gifted, according 
to Chester W. Holmes, Malden (Mass.) 
Superintendent of Schools 


Core Studies 


More and 
are turning to the core 
ported Prof. Nelson L 
of Minn.). In a survey of 1,000 sec 
ondary Bossing found that 17 
per cent ol the 452 
9-12 
templating the 


schools 
program, re- 
Bossing (Univ. 


more sec ondary 


schools 
SC hools in grades 
‘con 


unswering the survey are 


future introduction of 
core courses 
bottleneck to putting 
a lack of quali- 


Predicted 


Biggest pro- 


grams 
fied 


Bossing 


into operation 
teachers Minnesota's 


“There would be a definite 


of emphasis on the develop 


ment of the core curriculum through 


upsurge 


out the upper grades of ow secondary 


adequately trained (core) 


available.” 


New Officers 


Cleland, Topeka, Kans., 
was elected president of the National 
School Prin 
meeting 


schools if 


teachers were 


George L. 


Association of Secondary 
cipals at its annual business 
in Chicago. Cleland is secondary-school 
consultant of the Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

R. B. Norman, Amarillo (Tex.) H. S. 
principal, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and George E. Shattuck, Norwich 
(Conn.) principal, second vice-president. 

Next year, participants in the NASSP 
national will meet in the 
nation’s capital 


convention 
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It's a new adventure for student and teacher alike 
when Ampro Audio-Visual equipment joins the fac- 
ulty. Products of more than a quarter-century of 
experience, Ampro projectors and tape recorders, 
reflecting a unique awareness of the specialized re- 
quirements of the classroom, offer realism in sight 
and sound that inspires teaching and learning. 


Ampro Super Stylist-12 
16mm sound projector 


Especially designed for institutional use, the Super Stylist- 
12 combines professional performance with ruggedness 
and trouble-free operation. Iliumination up to 1000 watts 
provides brilliant screening. Two-case design incorporates 
10-watt amplifier and 12-inch Ainico-5 Permanent Magnet 
Speaker for true-fidelity, full-range sound under any 
acoustical conditions. Complete with Coated Super 2-inch 
F/1.6 lens oie Rad keed nates $499.50 


Ampro Classic 
Two-speed tape recorder 


There's no need to handle this tape recorder with kid gloves! 
Cabinet is durable and tough—shockproof, scuffproof, 
scratchproof, childproof. Shock-absorbing bumpers pro- 
tect inset mechanism. Electro-Magnetic “Piano-Key" Con- 
trols; 6” x 9” Alnico-5 Permanent Magnet Speaker. Auto- 
matic Selection Indicator and many more convenience 
CS ass s nes eons eb uaeecburcat or wehieece $257.50 
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See and hear for yourself how faithfully 1 AMPRO CORPORATION 110 ' 

Ampro interprets the sights and sounds of the A 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois r) 

world. Call your authorized Ampro t Gentlemen: Without obligation, | would like to have more information | 
Audio-Visual Dealer, or mail the coupon. ~. 1 about the subjects checked: 

- © Ampro Super Stylist-12 Projector t 

| © Ampro Classic Tape Recorder + 

§ OC Name of my authorized Ampro Audio-Visual Deater i 

| RE OEE i, 

CORPORATION 2 me —— 

‘ Q§  Address__ . stenpleasenee —_______—_— J 

A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation i ee Be _lone_______ State i ae ae De ; 


Leesa eaeeaeaeeeneoaonaanaaaeea® 
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Electronic Teachers 


~ 
How can we lick the teacher short- a D 
age? Experiments which may produce 


answers—including use of closed-circuit 
TV—are being planned for ten U. S. 97 
school systems during the coming year. MAN OF THE CENTU RY 

NASSP will sponsor the experiments, 
which will be backed by a grant of 
$120,000 from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. The experi 
ments, now under way in Evanston 
Township (Ill.) H. S., will also be 
held in Newton (Mass.) H. S. and ten 
tatively in two other school systems, 





not yet named. 
Plans also call for establishing proj- All the Significant 


ects in six additional systems, with 





supplementary grants 
Evanston is “syndicating” on TV 


Events in the Life 
of One of the Great 
Men of Our Age 


ome of its more ¢ ap ible teac hers Their 

images are transmitted to several class 
rooms at once. On-the spot teacher | 
aides monitor the students who receive 
their instruction from the TV screen. 
Subjects being electronically taught 
typing and English speec h 





Students Perform 


Youth had its day at the NASSP 


convention. Several student groups per- Rental $3.50 per day Sale $65.00 per print 
formed for the educators with song and " 





16 mm Sound 2 Reels 21 Minutes 


dance. Biggest applause we to the 
Modern Dance Group and Choir En- 
semble of Proviso Township, Maywood, 


meg i Youth Orchestra of mis = For the First Sime! } 


Other youth groups: Calumet H. S$ | 


band, Chicago; Harmonettes, Arlington s . 
Hts. (Ill.) Township H. S.; combined How Britain s Parliament Works 





a Cappella choirs of the East Senior r 
and West Senior high schools, Rock The only film which goes inside the Cham- 
ford, Ill.; Carl Schurz H. S. choristers ber of the House of Commons and shows 
Chicago; a Cappella choir, West Senior what it is like, how M.P.’s sit and behave, 
H. S., Aurora, Ill; a Cappella choir, the Speaker in his chair, Black Rod, the 


Bloom Township H. S., Chicago Hts.; 
Woodwind Quintet, Joliet (Ill) Town 
ship H. S. and Junior College 


Sergeant at Arms, the Mace, the method 
of conducting a division, etc., including 
a clear explanation of an electoral cam- 
paign. 


Up College Fees? 
Colleges and universities should ‘“BRITAIN’S CHOICE’’ 


raise their tuition fees by 50 per cent 


to make ends meet, Earl J. McGrath 16 mm Sound 1-1/2 Reels 13-1/2 Minutes 
suggested at the National Association al ; 
of Higher Education convention in Rental $3.00 per day Sale $55.00 per print 


Chicago. Such an increase would add 
$1,000,000,000 a year to college treas- 
uries 

Private college students, now pay 


Excellent for comparisons of American and British 
democratic procedure. This unique film 


ing 68 per cent of their educational 


costs, should pay 85 per cent, he said Should Be in Every Film Library 


students in publicly-supported colleges | 









and universities now pay x0 per cent ot 
their costs. They should pay 50 per cent 


TRcrCSTIMIRMUIORENA BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 32.2°Vs0i"%5 


of Kansas City 
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TV and the Library 


“When | think of ten million passive spectators, all watching one man on a 
television screen, all listening at the same time to one persuasive voice, | am a little 
frightened. | like to think at such times of another powerful instrument of communi- 
cation to which the thinker-for-himself comes, stubborn and alone, to wring his own 
meanings and fill his own needs . 

“That instrument is the public library. By its very nature it seeks not to enforce 
the one idea upon the many, but to open to each individual user the unnumbered 
wealth of intellectual resources from which he can serve not another's ends, but his 
own. So long as the library remains fully and truly free, it will be the most powerful 
of all our means of freedom.” 

—THOMAS K. FINLETTER 
National Book Committee 





The NEW VICTOR 


16mm Sound Projector 


has these 


FEATURES 


for 


TEACHERS 





EASY ACTION for your 















BUSY SCHEDULE 


Just 3 quick thread 

film, and the vs ' CAN'T 
with one control BULA 
panel, softly illuminated, Ey FILMS 


tor, with its Safety Film 
Trip detects previously 
damaged film stops 
proje tor instantly so 


there no further damage 


The new Victor l6mm Sound Projector is 

your right-hand partner, helping you give SHARP PICTURES ° 
better instruction to the class, You'll like | . 
Vietor’s outstanding sound and picture clarity eee CLEAR SOUND 
that make it so much easier for youngsters 


to understand and remember film lessons. 38% more light on the 
And, you'll appreciate Victor's I screen gives pic- 
» J i o's Lubrimatic clear-cut 


Oil System for controlled automatic lubrica 
tion that insures trouble-free performance, ture contrasts —- sound dis- 
showing after showing .. . the way Safety 
Film Trips also prevent film damage . 

the Air Conditioned Lamp House . . . Sap- 
phive-tipped Pawls Hi-Lite Optical 
ystem . and many other features, all 
teacher-engineered ' 


SEND FOR FREE 
i@ TODAY 


Quolity Motion Picture 
Equipment Since 1910 


Meholastic Teacher edition, published weekly, Meptember through May inclusive, etcept during «school holidays and st mid-term. $2.00 per school year, Second 


jase mall privileges suthorized ot Dayton, Ohio. Contents copyright, 1956, by Scholastic Magarines Inc. Office 
‘lenere!| and Editertal Offlecs, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West find @t.. New York 36, N. Y¥ 


| 





No Pal, Joey 


Josef Stalin—long worshiped by So- 
viet youth as a genius-mastermind—is 
being demoted in the new Russian text- 
books. Anna Pankratova, Soviet Acad 
emy of Sciences historian, is calling for 
the elimination of the “cult of one man” 
from history books. More stress, she 
says, should be placed on the activities 
of the Old Bolsheviks. Evidence of 
Stalin’s comedown: his picture has 
been removed from its place of honor 
in Moscow's Central Army Theatre. 


You and Constitution 


Che prize-winning essay of a Green- 
wich (Conn.) high school senior 
Graham Finney—has inspired the pub 
lication of a new booklet by Paul Witty 
and Julilly Kohler: “You and the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’ 

Several vears ago Finney wrote an 
essey on “What America Means to Me,” 
comparing the United States to a rail- 
road train with 48 cars, with the Presi- 
dent as chief engineer. Witty and 
Kohler. continue this analogy in a 
sprightly written, brightly illustrated 
booklet published by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Founda 
tion, Chicago. An activity program 


pamphlet wcompailes Cac h book 


Hassle in Jersey 


4 declaration promising to transter 
1.000 parochial school students to the 
Rutherford (N. J.) public school system 
of 2.500, was voiced last month by 
Msgr. Charles C. Demyanovich, pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church. The Monsignor 
made the statement after the local 


| Board of Health turned down his re 


| quest that equivalent physical examina- 


tions be extended to parochial students. 

Warns the Monsignor: such a trans- 
fer would add $300,000 to the present 
$800,000 school budget; and add $2 
to the present $6.99 local tax rate. The 
Board of Health has until April to reach 
a decision 


Expensive Student 


Lennie Rue, age 7, of Blairstown 
(N. J.) Township School, is probably 
the most expensive student in the coun 
try. As the only pupil in Pahaquarry 
Township, his yearly cost of education 
comes to $2,350: tuition, $250; private 
bus, $1,800; school board, $55; salaries, 
$150; auditing, $50; insurance, $25; 
miscellaneous, $20, The state pays 
$1,054 of the cost; the taxpayers (70 


| of them) pay the rest. 


{ publiicatior Metsll ®t Dayton 1, Obie ae 











Don't Miss... 


> Richard 111 movie, now playing in 
Washington, D. C. and New Yo.x City. 
By next month, film will also be shown 
in Philadelphia, 


and San Francisco. 


Chicago, Los Angeles 


>“The Battle of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” in The Saturday Revieu 
March 3). Reviews half a dozen dif 


ferent versions of the Hebrew 


manuscripts which have aroused a fu- 


ancient 


ror in religious cire les 

> Wisdom 
for highbrows. February issue features 
articles by William Shakespeare, Pearl 
S. Buck, Clifton 


Fadiman 


new super s'ick magazine 


Thomas  Jefterson, 


and Mark Twain. Plenty of pictures. 
($] OO a copy 
> ompass Books, a tew series of 


paperbound reprints from Viking pub- 
lishers. Initial _ titles last 
week, include The by 
| hn Steinbecl 


publishe d 
Valley, 


Long 


by Irwin Edman; A Candle for St 
Jude, by Rumer Godden; Exile’s Re 
turn, by Malcolm Cowley; and The 
Challenge of Man’s Survival. by Har 


rison Brown 


In Brief 


A South Carolina teacher writes that 
Mississippi does not have the lowest 
(See Scholastic 
a he salary 


95 cents to $1.25 eac h. ) 


paid teachers 


Mar. 1.) 


Te a her, 


for a beginning 





Marcus Cicero, Robert Frost, | 


Philosopher's Holiday, | 





teacher in South Carolina with a grade | 


‘A’ certificate and a Bachelor's degree 
is $1,980 


even lower 


with many salaries being 


she writes, (Our story was 


on average salaries, not starting mini 
mums. Mississippis average is $2,281] 
South Carolina’s is $2,975.—Ed 


The American Dream Pageant, a col 


lection of important original documents 


on U. S. history will soon be touring 
the country Sponsored by the [ S 
Air Force and Navy, the pageant will 
travel to 50 cities by six-truck caval 
cade 

The nation’s UHF video stations 
including many educational TV sta- | 
tions—may find themselves back on 
their feet fairly soon. Latest feature in 
some color TV sets built-in UHF with 
no conversion necessary to pick up 
UHF channels. Color sets. however 


still run several hundred dollars more 
than black-and white 


In a Simon & Schuster 
in Scholastic Teacher, March 15. the 
ot The Boy Mie f hanic Was eT- 
roneously listed as $2.95. Correct price 
$3.95 


Los 


id whic h ran 


price 


Angeles Herald-Express has 
started a weekly school news page, writ 


ten by and for high school students 


BESELER’s 


ae mY 


OPENS A NEW ERA FOR TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
C= WU-LYTE IL Gives o Brighter Picture 
TL is Lighter in Weight—Smaller in Size 





THIS 1S AN EXCITING NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WORLD 
OF EDUCATION. HERE ARE JUST A FEW EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
THE VU-LYTE IT OFFERS: 


% WA4YTE IT DELIVERS TWICE THE 
ILLUMINATION (140 lumens) OF PRIOR 
MODELS. IT GIVES A BRILLIANT 
IMAGE ON THE SCREEN SO 
BRILLIANT THAT THE ROOM NEED 
NOT BE FULLY DARKENED! (A new 
F/3.6 lens and a new optical system make 
this possible.) The VULYTE TI's powerful 
illumination shows more detail in every 
projected picture, permits clear and precise 
understanding of the copy, gives 
communication between students 
studies. 


vw VU-LYTE IT 1S SMALLER, MORE 
COMPACT, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT. 
VU-LYTE I] is portable, convenient to use in 


every « lassroom. 


we VU-LYTE I[has the built-in optical pointer 

BESELER’S EXCLUSIVE POINTEX*. A 
clear sharp arrow moves at will anywhere on 
the screen, attracts and attention 
where the Teacher wants... adds just the 
right amount of dramatic emphasis. 


closer 
and 


kee ps 





% VU-LYTE IT has provisions to keep books 
and papers flat, in focus; elevation legs are 
individually spring loaded; the copy cooling 
mechanism is quiet; large rear-door opening 
accepts big 3-dimensional objects for 
projection, makes them easy to manipulate 
(This lends vast new possibilities for 
projector use.) 


tw VU-LYTE IT has the FEED-O-MATIC 
Conveyor, another Beseler exclusive feature. 
FEED-O-MATIC automatically rolls the 
copy into position, automatically rolls it 
out as new copy enters. FEED-O-MATIC 
gives the operator smooth, untroubled 
performance. 


Many other exclusive features make 
BESELER’S VUALYTE [1 the most functional 
of all Opaque Projectors. VU-LYTE II is a 
magnificent new instrument for Teaching. 
Write Beseler for a Free Demonstration of 
the all-new VULYTET] No obligation, of 
course 

*Patented 
D-3 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JEneeyv +a 


tito 
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Van Johnson casts dubious eye at hijinks in ‘Go For Broke.” 


Gabie vs. Loughton as Christian vs. Bligh on H.M.S. Bounty. 


A New Look For Classroom Films? 


By VERA FALCONER 


The motion picture industries and a leading educational film distributor are drastically 
revising their school program. As a user of films you may object to what's in store for you 


S a user of films in school you will 
be affected by an important recent 
decision The decision involves the re- 
lease of the major motion picture com 


through 
Parties to 


panies’ films to classrooms 
Teaching Film Custodians 
the decision are 1. The motion picture 
industry and 2, TFC, short for Teach 
ing Film Custodians, You may be able 
giving 
these two groups answers to the ques- 
tions at the end of this article 

What is the important decision? 

The motion picture 
MGM, Warner, Paramount, 20th Cen 
tury-Fox, RKO, Universal, and Educa- 
tional Films have decided to 
change their film services to and for 
schools through the 18-year-old TFC, 
For many years TFC has been distrib- 
uting that is, capsule 
versions films like Mutiny 


to influence what happens by 


producers 


Corp 


condensations 
of feature 
an audio-visual con- 
editor of 


Vera Falconer, 
sultant, is a contributing 
Scholastic Teacher 





Court scene in “House of Seven Gables.” 


on the Bounty, Jane Eyre, and House 
of Seven Gables. The organization has 
also distributed shorts like The Perfect 
Tribute, the story of Lincoln's Gettys 
burg address. TFC's catalogue lists ex 
cerpts and shorts of Hollywood-made 
films available on lease to schools in 
16mm size. All income from these films 
is used by TFC for making prints, pay 
ing distribution costs, and maintenance 
fees. No money goes to the picture pro 
ducer who made the film orginally. 

In the past you have had two differ- 
from feature films: ex- 
cerpts from the films, or condensations 
of them. The Good Earth, for example, 
was condensed and offered for school 


ent versions 


use 

The motion picture industry has been 
generous in making available to schools 
many of its productions that contribute 
to instruction in English, social studies, 
Our educational film li 
hundreds of TFC films 
thousands of 


and science. 
braries have 
borrowed annually by 
teachers. How, then, will this situation 
be changed? 

First, short subjects in the TFC li 
brary will be reviewed, Some titles will 
be recalled by the companies that pro- 
duced them. Each company will supply 
up to 40 short titles. This review, or 
weeding out process, can affect such 
titles as Warner's Give Me Liberty, 
Paramount's Two Decades of History, 
MGM's The Tell-Tale Heart, and 20th 
Century-Fox’'s Birthplace of Icebergs. 

Second, the policy of condensing fea- 
ture length films to approximately 
40-minute abridgements will be aban- 
doned. Instead,.TFC will be limited to 


excerpting.” A condensation attempts 
to preserve the entire story line of a 
film. On the other hand, an excerpt 
preserves only a key episode. In con 
trast to condensations, which run 30 to 
40 minutes, the proposed excerpts will 
run 10 and 20 minutes. (Two reelers 

the 20-minute films—will be made only 
in special cases.) 

Why the change? You have read in 
newspapers that major film producers 
are selling older film features for tele 
vision use. This is one reason for policy 
changes. Another is that editing affects 
values of films in both 
theatres and on TV by changing the 
artistic unity of the original film. 

What about the excerpts which will 
replace the condensations? Typical of 


the reissue 


these excerpts are four short sequences 
from MGM's The Human Comedy 
(Saroyan): Homer Starts to Work, 
Homer and the Kid Brother, Chance 
Date, and The Gang Raids the Or 
chard. Each presents an issue intended 


(Continued on page 13-T) 





Tom Gomez and Dean Stockwell in “Kim.” 











Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Central Intelligence Agency 
(p. 10) 


American History, Problems of American De- 
mocracy 


Digest of the Article 


The CIA (Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy) is the collector of all hard-to-get 
information about our enemies or po- 
tential enemies. After weighing this 
intelligence, the CIA, headed by Allen 
Dulles (brother of the Secretary of 
State), advises the President and the 
National Security Council. 

The CIA attempts to coordinate in- 
telligence gathering which was carried 
on before its establishment by the 
Army, Navy, and State Department 
without proper coordination. Our need 
for better coordinated intelligence was 
demonstrated at Pearl Harbor and again 
when South Korea was invaded. 

Congress, at present, is considering 
a bill to set up a committee which will 
study the effectiveness of CIA opera- 
tion. Investigations by the Hoover task 
force and, again, by a task force under 
General Mark Clark indicate that there 
is room for improvement in CIA work. 
President Eisenhower fears that a Con- 
gressional committee may publicize 
findings which should remain secret. 
Aim 

To help students understand and 
appreciate the importance of the work 


carried on by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 


Assignment 


1. What is the meaning of the term 
“intelligence” as used by the Central 
Intelligence Agency? 

2. Describe the work which is car- 
ried on by most intelligence officers. 

3. Our intelligence operations were 
neglected in the period between World 
Wars I and I. Evaluate. 

4. President Eisenhower and Con 
gress do not see eye to eye on the 
proper function of Congress with refer- 
ence to CIA operations. Explain. 


Motivation 


How many of you have seen one or 
more of the following films: The 39 
Steps, The Lady Vanishes, Five Fin- 
gers? (Show of hands) Tell us about 
the intelligence operations dramatized 
in one of those films. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were an employee of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, how might 
you feel about these films? 


2. What do we mean when we say 


that military intelligence is nine parts 
analytical and one part cloak and dag- 
ger? 

3. How might proper intelligence 
work have saved the United States 
from tragic episodes since the begin- 
ning of World War II? 

4. Why was the present CIA estab- 
lished? What has been the general 
nature of the Hoover and Clark task 
force criticisms of CIA? 

5. How does the Mansfield bill pro- 
pose to remedy alleged weaknesses of 
the CIA? If you were in Congress would 
you vote for or against the Mansfield 
bill? Defend your vote. 

6. President Eisenhower has indi 
cated that CIA matters were “too deli- 
cate” for Congress to handle. Do you 
agree? Explain. 

Summary 

Our experience with intelligence op 
erations since World War I suggests 
that the CIA is an important arm of 


the government. Justify or refute the 
statement, 


Things to Do 


Consult a standard reference work 
for information about Allen Dulles. 
Current Biography and Who's Who in 
America are useful sources for such in 
formation. Look through the back issues 
of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature for articles dealing with the 
Central Intelligence Agency of Allen 
Dulles. 


The Caribbean (p. 8) 


World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


British colonies in the West Indies 
are looking forward to dominion status 
in 1958. The major islands which will 
form the new dominion are Jamaica, 


Trinidad, Barbados, and the Windward 
and Leeward groups. Some 3,000,000 
people, mostly of Negro origin, will be 
joined in a new federation. 

The British West Indies are linked 
by the English language, and the vast 
majority worship in the English Prot 
estant Church. All are familiar with 
parliamentary democracy. By uniting 
they hope to increase their voice in 
world affairs and raise the low standard 
of living which characterizes life in 
these beautiful islands. The British 
West Indies would like to build up 
their tourist trade and develop light 
industries. Federation will permit the 
removal of tariff barriers, unification of 
the monetary system, joint defense of 
the islands, establishment of common 
laws, and elimination of costly over 
lapping colonial administrations. Mem 
bers of the new federation will plan to 
meet problems of race rivalry, over 
population, possible domination by the 
largest member—Jamaica, and paying 
for the new government 
Aim 

To acquaint students with the forth 
coming organization of a new British 
dominion in the West Indies and to 


consider the problems which will face 
the new dominion. 


Assignment 


1. Study the map on page 8. Which 
islands (or groups of islands) plan to 
join the new dominion? 

2. Describe the economies of the 
islands in the new dominion (how peo 
ple make a living). 

3. Discuss briefly three advantages 
of the new federation and two prob 
lems which the new dominion will have 
to meet, 

4. Americans can be sympathetic to 
the new federation because of our own 
colonial history. Explain 





all can share the benefits.—H. L. H. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you giving enough time to assignments? Ut you are disappointed with 
the responses of your students in class, it might be a good idea to check on 
the previous day's assignment. Such checking is equally applicable to 
projects in which the work has been planned for one or more weeks. 

Did the students understand clearly what was expected of them? Were 
difficult words in the assignment explained? Was the aim of the assignment 
clear? Could the pupils express it in their own words? Was the assignment 
worthwhile? How closely was it linked to the interests of the students? to 
their previous knowledge? We could go on and on, It takes time to work 
out an assignment with your class, But it is a sound investment in which 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Newspapers and magazines which 
carry travel advertisements often fea- 
ture the West Indies. Why? 

2. Many West Indians look upon 
their cotton-sugar-molasses economy as 
a source of weakness rather than 
trength. Account for this feeling, 

3, If you were a citizen of one of 
the islands about to enter the new 
dominion, would you favor or oppose 
the move? Defend your answer. 

4. Although parts of the new domin- 
ion are separated by over a thousand 
miles of water, they have strong bonds 
which unite them. Explain that state- 
ment, 

5. How will Britain help the new 
dominion? How can the United States 
help the new dominion? 


References 

The Young Traveller in the West In- 
ilies, by Lucille lremonger Dutton, 
N. Y, 1955, 215 pp., $3 


Introducing the British Caribbean 
Colonies. British Information Services, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 1952. 
95 pp., 50¢ 


Nominate the Vice-President 
First? (p. 6) 


American History, Government 


Digest of the Article 


The death of President Roosevelt in 
1945 and the recent illness of President 
Kisenhower 
the Vice-Presidency. The proposal has 
been made that the Vice-President be 
nominated before the President at the 
national conventions. Proponents of 
this suggestion argue that potential 
candidates would be more active in 
seeking the nomination; that it would 
make the selection of a Vice-President 
more deliberute; that the popular sup- 


have focused attention on 
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lows Befueation Journal 
“Happy birthday, Miss Pearson 
. and mine is on the fifteenth.” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
(No Issue March 29—Easter Vacation) 


April 5, 1956 

Foreign Affairs Article: Mexico—An 
analysis of our southern neighbor, her 
place in the defense of the hemisphere, 
her political and economic problems, 
and her outlook for the future. 

National Affairs Article: Revising 
Our Immigration Laws—The McCarran- 
Walters Act, its background, what the 
law provides, criticisms that have been 
made of the law and its administration, 
the President's suggestions for revision, 
and Congress’ reaction to the sugges- 
tions. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Personal Income Taxes Be Limited to 
35 Per Cent of an Individual’s Earn- 
ings? A pro and con discussion of this 
controversial topic in which both sides 
are presented. 


port gained by a Vice-President would 
contribute to the importance of the 
office. 

Opponents hold that the nomination 
of a Vice-President is second in impor- 
tance to the nomination of a President 
and it should wait; that qualified peo- 
ple would not want to give up their 
chance for the Presidential nomination; 
that the President should have an im- 
portant voice in the selection of a 
Vice-President since he must work 
closely with him. 


Aim 


To help students evaluate the pro- 
posal that the Vice-President be nomi- 
nated before the President at the 
national nominating conventions. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What part did the nation’s expe- 
rience with Jefferson and Burr play in 
the amendment to the Constitution af- 
fecting the election of the President 
and Vice-President? 

2. If you were President Eisenhower 
would you favor or oppose the proposal 
to nominate the Vice-President first? 

3. If you were one of the Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Presidential 
nomination how might you feel about 
the proposal? 

4. Why has the nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency been given so much 
public attention in the past decade? 
Name the last President to die in office. 
Who was the Vice-President that suc- 
ceeded him in office? 

5. Account for the expression “for- 
gotten men,” which has been applied 
to Vice-Presidents in the past. Should 
they be “forgotten men”? Why? 



























6. How likely is it that the rules of 
the coming national conventions dur- 
ing the summer will be changed to 
allow for nominating a Vice-President 
first? Is it worthwhile to continue the 
discussion about nominating the Vice- 
President after the conventions in 1956? 
Defend your answer. 


Teacher of the Deaf (p. 5) 


Career Guidance 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet the president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, where higher education for the 
deaf is provided, 


Things to Do 


1. Imagine that you are a member 
of Congress when the bill for providing 
funds for Gallaudet College comes to 
your committee. Prepare a few remarks 
that you might make on the bill (oral 
or written). 

2. Write a “practice” letter to Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad in which you tell 
him how you feel about the work that 
he is doing. 

3. Think this one over: Would you 
be willing to learn how to teach the 
deaf to “speak”? What factors would 
enter into your decision? Which of 
these factors would enter into your de- 
cision in the choice of any career? 
Explain. 

4. Helen Keller is not only deaf—she 
has been blind, too, since childhood. 
Your students may want to read one of 
the books written by Helen Keller: The 
Story of My Life, Optimism, Out of 
the Dark, Helen Keller's Journal, and 
Let Us Have Faith. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 15) 
I. Central Intelligence Agency: a-4; b- 
4; c-3; d-3; e-3; f-2. 
Il. British West Indies: a-4; b-3; c-1; 
d-1; e-1; £-2; g-3; h-3. 
Ill. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 
6-T; 7-F; 8-NS; 9-F. 
IV. Map: 1-Jamaica; 2-southeast; 3- 
France; 4-Bahama; 5-1,000. 


4-NS; 5-T; 
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Smith Corona’s Silent-Super will 
speed you through assignments 
neatly and accurately . and 
that means better grades and 
more time for outside activities. 
Own your Silent-Super for as lit- 
tle as $1.25 a week, 


Smith-Corona Ino Syracuse NY 





| of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
| want to know what's on your mind, 


| Editer, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
| St.. New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. | 


| Laugh a Day Gives You an “A” 
| Dear Editor: 





| dom?” 








. +» and that’s what we mean! This let- | 
ters column, a regular featurt, is open | 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 


Other readers do, too, Address Letters 





I would like to give your “Laughs” 


| section a big bouquet of orchids. Most | 


people read this column for the enjoy- 


| ment it gives in the way of laughs, but | 


I have found the little jokes to be won- 
derful examples for my notes in such 
subjects as Economics, Commercial 
Law, History, English, ete. I would 
like to thank you for all the extra credit | 
I have received in school subjects over 
the years I have been a “Scholastic” 


| reader, and for the better understand- | 


ing of certain topics these jokes some- | 
times lead to. 

While I am writing this “bouquet of 
orchids” I would also like to thank you | 
for your wonderful articles that have | 
given me much enjoyment and swader- | 


| standing of subjects that I had difficulty | 


in. As for History, any student who! 
studies this subject should not be with- 
out a subscription to your magazine. I 
am taking a regents examination in| 
History this June and I feel confident | 


| of passing, thanks to the knowledge | 
| aequired from your source, 


Thanks again. 
Irene Mitzman 
Thomas Jefferson H.S 
Brooklyn, New York 


Voice for America 


I have read the “Forum Topic of the 


| Week” in the March 1 issue of Senior | 


Scholastic and find many points that I| 


| disagree on. The topic was “Do Amer- | 


ican Teen-Agers Have Too Much Free- 
a7 


American teen-agers, in general, do 
not think too much about dates and 
not enough about studies. Just look at 
all the colleges and universities in the 
United States that are overcrowded; 
and you can’t get into college without 
going to high school first. . Therefore, 
if they didn’t think enough about their 
studies, they would not have learned 
the basic fundamentals for . college 
work, 





(Continued on page 4) 


GRAPHIC 35 


Yes No 
* Does it have Push-Button Focusing? (0) 
Does it have split image rangefinder 
coupled to lens? Oo 
¢ Does it protect you against double 
exposures? 
*® Does it have a built-in self-timer? 
@ Does it have a Visi-Ready Footage 


Scale for fast, accurate pre-focus- 
ing? 


00 


OO 


@ Does it have a clearly visible, accu- 
rate depth of field scale to tell ex- 
actly what parts of your picture are 
in sharp focus? 


¢ Does it have Red Dot Settings for 
fast, accurate outdoor photog- 
raphy? 


OO 


¢ Does it have Spectramatic flash set- 
tings for quick selection of lens 
opening and shutter speeds for 
flash pictures? 

* Does it have full 50 mm. lens for 
corner-to-corner picture sharpness? (() () 


| * Does it have a shutter that’s fally 


synchronized at all speeds for all 
flash lamps and electronic flash? 


00 


Dear Editor ¢ Does it have all-metal die-cast con- 


struction? 


All of these features plus many more are 
reasons for owning a Graphic 35. Perfect for 
color or black and white. Made by the makers 
of the famous Speed Graphic press photog- 
rapher's camera. 


Write to: Dept. $C-2) 
Grofiex, inc., Rochester 
8, N.Y., for o PREE copy 
of “How to Make Money 
With a Grofiex Prize- 
Winning Camera.” 


GRAFLEX: 
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Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 2) 


Another point: American girls want 
to be well educated. What is there to 


| be afraid of in seeming intelligent in 





The doctor’s | 


deodorant discovery | 
that now safely stops | 
odor 24 hours a day | 


Is it any wonder more teeners (the gals | 
who Care Most) use New Mum Cream | 
than any other deodorant ? It keeps you 
serene...sure of yourself. ..night and day. 


Because New Mum new contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin-—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won't irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 


< ‘ 4 a 
Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours— while New Mum with 
M.3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 





ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL MY ERE 


front of the boys? No American boy 
wants an “ignorant” wife, so why would 
he mind if his female classmates were 
intelligent? The wife in the United 
States today can be a help to her hus- 
band with her knowledge, so she should 
want to develop her intellect 

Another fact mentioned was: “Amer- 
ican students don’t deal with ideas as 
much.” Now, if that were true, how can 
you account for the fact that American 
students go out wholeheurtedly for 
contests such as the “Voice of Democ- 
racy Contest,” “What the Bill of Rights 
Means to Me,” and many others? 

I think that here in America teen- 
agers are taught how to stand on their 
own two feet, how to make their own 
way in the world, and how to live 
harmoniously with each other. 

I know there are many American stu- 
dents who feel as I do, 

Margaret Eckard 
Westminster, Maryland 


“We're the Future Leaders” 
Dear Editor: 


I disagree with what Pat Wagner | 


said in the March 1 issue concerning 
her generation “losing the feeling of 
patriotism.” The reason boys of today 
laugh and tease about wars is because 
they are ever conscious of their future 
with the Armed Forces. These boys 
know that this is inevitable and don’t 
like it simply because they have to 
do it. 

Pat stated, and I quote, “If it weren't 
for our great fighting men, our nation 
wouldn't be so strong today.” I would 
like to ask her where, she thinks these 
“great fighting men” come from, Here 
is my opinion. These men are the boys 
that giggle in history class: the same 
boys that wouldn't hesitate to come to 
their country’s aid in time of need. 

This is a great and wonderful coun- 
try we live in, and | personally think 
that our patriotism will be in the hearts 
of Americans for many years to come. 

Let’s not go along with those that 
are always asking, “What is this young- 
er generation coming to?” Let us be the 
ones to say, “We're the future leaders 
of America. Let's keep this democracy 
happy and free!” 

Gary Fred Mosimann 
Kankakee High School 
Kankakee, Illinois 


(Any more answers to Pat Wagner's | 
letter on patriotism? Send them in to | 


“Say What You Please.” The most in- 
teresting letters, both pro and con, will 
be published.—Editors) 
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MacGregor gloves and mitts are 
used by hundreds of today’s pro- 
fessional baseball stars—Robin 
Roberts, Willie Mays, Ted Klus- 
zewski, Gil McDougald, Jack Jensen, 
Gus Bell and many other great per- 
formers. 

From junior models to professional 
models, there’s the right glove or mitt 
for you at your MacGregoe dealer’s 
now. 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


OR centuries an international language has been a popu- 

lar topic of conversation. Esperanto, Interlingua, and 
other forms of a universal language have been tried, with- 
out world-shaking success. 

However, in Washington, D. C., at Gallaudet College, 
the world’s only institution of higher learning for the deaf, 
students from a dozen lands all “speak” together. 

“Here, where our students hear no language, they ‘speak’ 
them all,” Dr, Leonard M. Elstad, president of this unique 
college, told me. We were sitting in his office on the school’s 
100-acre campus if the nation’s capital. 

This international school for the deaf, although a private 
corporation, was established by an act of Congress in 1864. 
Its charter was signed by Abraham Lincoln. Three members 
of Congress serve on its present Board of Directors. It is 
partly supported by U. S. Government funds, partly by stu- 
dent tuition fees. 

“There are between 150,000 and 200,000 totally deaf 
persons of all ages in the United States,” Dr. Elstad told 
me. “You hear a lot about the deaf being able to read lips. 
Actually, lip reading is only educated guesswork. There are 
so many words—such as dinner, uncle, cousin, sister, and 
hundreds of others—which cannot be recognized through 
this method at all. Try saying them yourself. There is no 
perceptible movement of the lips with their pronunciation. 
On the other hand, words like father, mother, brother, beau- 
tiful, or love are easily read. The lips form a definite pattern 
when they’re spoken. But then again there are words—papa 
and mama are examples—which look exactly alike when 


lod 
pronounced. 


Communication Shorthand 


At Gallaudet, Dr. Elstad explained, they use both the 
manual alphabet—made by forming words and letters with 
movements of the fingers—and lip-reading. 

“By c@mbining the two,” says Dr. Elstad, “we come up 
with a form of communication shorthand. It gives our stu- 
dents a method of communicating with others, so they can 
get along on the job once they graduate,” 

Learning to communicate is only a goal toward an end for 
the 280 students at Gallaudet. The end aim, as Dr. Elstad 
stresses, is education itself. Lectures, class discussions, proj- 
ects, field trips, laboratory exercises, individual conferences, 
and library assignments are all used to teach a range of 
subjects comparable to those offered at any regular liberal 
irts college. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
President of Gallaudet College 


Teacher 


of the Dea 


“Most of our graduates,” says Dr. Elstad, “go gn to be 
come teachers in schools for the deaf. Here at Gallaudet we 
have 68 teachers on the faculty. Twenty of them are deaf.” 

“What job opportunities are there for the totally deaf 
other than as teachers?” we asked Dr. Elstad. 

“A great many,” he replied. “They are particularly good 
as chemists, bacteriologists, physicists, librarians, in map 
making and in art work.” 

A graduate of St. Olaf’s College in Northfield, Minnesota, 
Dr. Elstad received his own education in the teaching of 
the deaf at Gallaudet. Although his own hearing is perfect 
he has mastered both the manual alphabet and lip-reading 
as have his two daughters. 

“Incidentally,” Dr, Elstad said with a smile, “I met my 
wife when I was teaching freshman history and English at 
Gallaudet. She was teaching art there at the same time 
In 1945, Dr. Elstad became president of the college—the 
third president in 92 years. 


Just Like Students Anywhere 

The school is named after Edwatd Miner Gallaudet, who 
first called the attention of Congress to the importance of 
providing higher education for the nation’s deaf, In its 92 
yeal history, the school has enrolled well over 3,000 stu 
dents, of whom about 1,300 fiave received degrees. 

‘Our students, despite their handicap, carry on out-of 
class activities much as do regular students attending nor 
mal colleges and universities,” Dr. Elstad told me. “Surpris 
ingly, group music classes are very popular, The deaf can 
hear the melodies through vibrations which they pick up 
through their fingers. Debates are also very popular.” The 
school also has a varied sports program. Its teams compet 
against other colleges of similar size in the Washington 
D, C.-Maryland-Virginia area. 

“Except for their deafness,” Dr. Elstad told me as we 
concluded 6ur interview, “our students are just like student 
anywhere, Our best are the equal of top students in an 
college in the land. Once they surmount the barrier of com 
munication they can do any job anywhere—and our gradu 
ates are proving it on a thousand different assignments 


around the world.” James H. Wincnesten 


ty ve te QUOTE OF THE WEEK x x xx 


People would feel a lot less sensitive about failure if 
they remembered it just doesn’t matter, except as a guide- 
post for oneself.—Harold Helfer 





The Vice-Presidency ... | 
Forethought or Afterthought? 


A pro and con discussion: Should our national nominating conventions choose 


the Vice-Presidential candidate before choosing the Presidential nominee? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Article LI of the U.S. Constitution originally provided 
for election of the Vice-President in this way: 

Eaeh state was to appoint a certain number of elec- 
tors to the Electoral College. (Each state could appoint 
a number equal to its representation in Congress.) 
These electors then voted for two Presidential candi- 
dates. The man receiving the highest number of votes 
became President. The man receiving the second high- 
est number became Vice-President. 

When our Founding Fathers devised this system, 
there were no political parties in America, But as 
parties began to take form in the 1790's, the system 
became impractical. In 1796, for example, electors 
chose a Federalist President (John Adams) and a 
Democratic Vice-President (Thomas Jefferson), The 
election of 1800 had an even more unexpected result: 
a tie between two Democrats—Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 
his election was then thrown into the House of Rep- 
resentatives where a fierce, six-day battle took place 
before Jefferson was finally elected on the 36th ballot! 

These experiences led to ratification of the Twelfth 
Amendment in 1804, This amendment states that elec- 
tors “shall name... the person voted for as President, 


and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President.” This change led to the nomination by 
political parties of separate candidates for each office. 
As a matter of custom, conventions have first nominated 
the President and then the Vice-President. 

Over the years, seven of our 36 Vice-Presidents have 
succeeded to the Presidency on the death of a President 
(Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Coolidge, and Truman). 

In the past decade, three events have focused a 
spotlight on the Vice-Presidency dramatically: Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's sudden death in 1945; the attempted 
assassination of Harry S. Truman in 1950; and the heart 
attack of Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1955. 

As a result, various proposals have been made for 
strengthening the Vice-Presidency and changing the 
method by which Vice-Presidential candidates are 
chosen. 

One proposal, recently reported by Arthur Krock of 
the New York Times as under consideration by “influen- 
tial members of the Democratic party,” is this: Have 
the national nominating conventions choose Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates before they pick Presidential ones. 

Here are arguments for and against this proposal. 


YES! 


1. The present method of selecting 
Vice-Presidents is unsatisfactory. 


Historians frequently call our Vice- 
Presidents “forgotten men.” Who today, 
except a few scholars, knows much 
about Daniel D. Tompkins, William R. 
King, William A. Wheeler, Levi P. 
Morton, Charles W. Fairbanks, or James 
S. Sherman? Yet each of these men 
was at one time Vice-President. Each 
was once only a heartbeat away from 
our nation’s highest office! 

It is not surprising that these men 
are “forgotten men.” Just look at the 
method used for chonsing Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates. 

Titese candidates are named as a 
kind of hurried afterthought. They are 
whipped through the nominating proc- 
ess in an atmosphere of anti-climax— 
the day after the convention has wound 


up naming the Presidential candidate. 


They are frequently chosen for rea- 
sons completely unconnected with their 
qualifications to succeed to the Presi- 
dency. In fact, it often seems as if such 
a thought never entered the delegates’ 
minds. Some candidates are named as 
the result of a political deal made for 
the winning Presidential nominee. Some 
are chosen to “balance the ticket” (for 
example, picking a Western Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate when the Presidential 
candidate is from the East). Some are 
picked to please certain factions in the 
party. Some are named only because 
they have few political enemies. 

Once elected, the Vice-President’s 
sole official duty is to serve as President 
of the Senate, Yet we must remember 
that his impgrtance goes far beyond 
that task. He is really elected as a 
“stand by” President. 

To. be sure, there have been some 
fine Vice-Presidents in our history. But, 
on the whole, few have left a really 
significant mark. You cannot expect 


Presidential timber in the Vice-Presi- 
dency if these candidates continue to 
be convention afterthoughts. 

It is time they became forethoughts. 


2. Naming Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates first would give us better ones. 


A nominating convention should con- 
sider the Vice-Presidential nomination 
before it picks the Presidential candi- 
date: 

If conventions did this, then more 
potential candidates might enter Presi- 
dential preference primaries ($ee major 
article, March 15 issue) 

They would do so, not necessarily to 
win the Presidential nomination, but 
to build their political strength. Those 
who stood only a slim chance for the 
Presidential nomination could thus build 
support for winning second spot on the 
ticket. We would then have Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates who had already 
demonstrated strong popular support 
for the higher office 





Another advantage of this proposal 
is been pointed out by Arthur Krock 
New York Times columnist: “One ob 
vious effect would be to fix the thoughts 


T 


of party leaders and delegates on the 


Vice-Presidential nomination as far in 
advance of the event as the nomination 
That would help 
action instead of 


in afterthought executed in great haste 


for first place is now. 
assure a deliberative 


or a mere personal choice by the citizen 


ilready chosen to run for President.” 


3. The Vice-Presidential candidate 
would become the party's choice, not 
the Presidential candidate's. 


In recent years, the choice of a Vice 
Preside:,tial candidate often been 
left to the successful Presidential candi 
date. This was the case with Henry 
Wallace in 1940, Harry S. Truman in 
1944, Alben Barkley in 1948, and Rich 
ud M. Nixon in 1952 

This the Vice-Presidential 
candidate the personal choice of one 
man. Usually convention delegations 
will not “buck” this choice. They fear 
such an action would make the public 
think the party was badly split. They 
don't want to give political ammuni 


has 


makes 


tion to the opposition party, so they go 
along with the choice 

This is not fair. The Vice 
Presidential candidate should be chosen 
The ce le 


tate to choose 


however 


by the convention dele gates 
gates are sent by each 
both Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates. 

If the Vice-Presidential nominee was 
picked first would be the 
delegates’. There would be no Presi 
dential nominee to dictate to them 
The result would bi 


representative of the rt 


t 
the choice 


i candidate more 


itcelf 
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To Insure Happy Landings—Vice-Presidents, too, should be selected with care. 


1. The present convention system is 
the most practical. 


Choosing a Vice-Presidential candi 
date first would be doing things back 
Ww ards 

The Vice-President is supposed to 
be second in importance to the Presi- 
dent. He is chosen as an “alternate” in 
case anything happens to the Chief 
Executive. Why, then, should the “al- 
ternate” be chosen before the man he 
may have to substitute for? 

The Presidential candidate is the 
primary concern of the convention. He 
should therefore be chosen first. 

This is the way conventions 
operate. It is the only logical and prac- 
tical way to operate. 


now 


2. The proposed change would de- 
prive parties of qualified candidates. 


The proposed change would be im 
practical for this reason: A candidate 
for the Presidential nomination might 
be willing to accept the Vice-Presiden 
tial nomination if he lost top spot on 
the ticket. But he would probably be 
unwilling to accept the Vice-Presiden 
tial nomination until he had actually 
lost the Presidential spot. 

Take this example: 
Kefauver of 
ber of Presidential preference pri 
Senator Kefauver, ob 
like to be President 
Yet his name has also been mentioned 


Senator. Estes 


Tennessee has entered a 
nun 
maries this year 
viously, would 
by some political observers as a possible 
Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate 
in case Stevenson, Harriman, or some 
ther Democrat beats Kefauver for the 


Presidential nomination. In either spot, 
Senator Kefauver might be a strong 
candidate. But would he be so con- 
sidered if the Vice-Presidential candi- 
date was picked first by the conven- 
tion? The answer is clearly no. 

The present system thus gives con 
ventions the advantage of naming tor 
the Vice-Presidency men who were un 
successful contenders for the top place. 
This, in turn, gives increased strength 
to the national ticket. 

Furthermore, the present system 
helps build party harmony. As we 
know, the successful Presidential nom 
inee sometimes represents a particular 
“wing” of his party. In such cases, the 
Vice-Presidency can be given to a rep 
resentative of another “wing.” This pre 
vents splits among party groups and 
creates harmony for.the campaign 


3. The proposed change might give 
us Vice-Presidents with whom a Presi- 
dent could never get along 


Conventions do not let the Presiden 
tial have his the 
choice of a running-mate out of 
Nor 
didate exercise 
desire to show off his personal power! 
There is a much more solid reason: The 
fact that the President and Vice-Presi 
dent must work together harmoniously 

But if the President 
in selecting his Vice-President, he may 
get a man with whom 
operate He may then leave the Vice 
President out in the cold, so to speak 
The results could be disastrous for the 
nation in an emergency 

Feuds between Presidents and Vice 
Presidents have been recorded in our. 
history books. They can even be traced 
back to the days of our second Presi 
dent, John Adams. In fact, the worst 
feuds of this type occurred between 
Adams and Jefferson, and between Jef 
ferson and Burr—during the years when 
the Constitution provided that the run 
mer-up in Presidential auto 
matically became Vice-President, These 
were years when the Presidential candi- 
date had no say in the choice of a Vice 


candidate way in 
just 
whim does the Presidential can 


this choice out of some 


has no choice 


he cannot co- 


contests 


President. 

Out of this experience, our Constitu 
tion was changed in 1804 and nominat 
the 
candidates. 


present 
system of This 
system is still the most practical one 
It may not give us the 
qualified candidates — but unqualified 
be picked before the 


just as easily as 


ing conventions adopted 
{ hoosing 


always most 


candidates can 
Presidential candidate 
they can be picked after! 

The fault not lie with the 
method of selection—but with the fact 
that the convention leaders and del 
about the 
the 


dot sy 


not as concerned 
they 


gates are 
Vice-President as 
President 


are, about 





Hands Across the Caribbean 


Ten of Britain's island colonies in the West Indies 
are planning to join hands in a political federation 


NCLE SAM is about to get a “new”, 

neighbor on his southern doorstep. 
Ten of . Britain's island colonies in the 
West Indies are planning to join hands 
in a federation, Like Canada and Aus- 
tralia, these West Indian islands will 
become a dominion. At the same time, 
they will keep their close ties with 
Britain and other members of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, 

Last month, 16 delegates from ten 
West Indian island colonies met with 
British officials in Lindon. They set 
March 1958 as the target date for the 
creation of a British Caribbean Federa- 
tion. Two years from now the islanders 
will elect representatives to their first 
federal parliament. 

The newly-formed federation will at 
first be guided by a British-appointed 
governor-general. But Britain has prom- 
ised full independence once the federa- 
tion has-proved it can stand squarely 
on its own feet, 

Let's meet our new southern neigh- 
bor, 

At first glance, the West Indies seem 
to be truly “island paradises.” Lofty 
mountains, emerald-green shrubbery, 
swaying palm trees, gloriously-colored 
tropical flowers, and wide, sandy 
beaches all join to form scenery of great 


beauty. The warm climate, tempered 
by cool trade wind breezes, makes the 
air balmy. Anyone can understand why 
American tourists flock there by thou- 
sands. 

Living in the midst of all this beauty 
are 3,000,000 people. But one discovers 
that most of the islands are too crowd- 
ed, natural resources are too scarce, 
that many people are out of work, and 
that there is a great deal of poverty. 
This is not a new development, About 
a generation ago, a British prime min- 
ister called the West Indies “the slums 
of the [British] Empire.” 

Let's take a tour of the Caribbean 


Federation's members. 


Jamaica: Federation “Giant” 


Jamaica, which has a population of 
1,550,000, will provide more than half 
of the new federation’s people. Al- 
though slightly smaller than Connecti- 
cut, Jamaica is the “giant” of the British 
West Indies. But it suffers from the 
same economic illnesses that afflict its 
neighbors—too many people and too 
few jobs. The island’s chief crops are 
sugar cane, bananas, and tobacco. Rais- 
ing these crops requires only a limited 
number of workers. Thus, from 15 to 
20 per cent of the islanders are unem- 
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Underlined islands are members of the new federation. Way has 
British Guiana in South America and British Honduras in Central America 


ployed. Thousands of Jamaicans depart 
from their sun-drenched homeland each 
year in search of work. However, the 
recent discovery and development of 
rich deposits of bauxite ore (from 
which aluminum is made) is giving 
Jamaica’s economy a “new look.” 


Trinidad: “Little India” 


About half the size of Jamaica, and 
separated from it by 1,300 miles, is 
Trinidad, isle of the calypso (a kind 
of rhythmic song popular throughout 
the West Indies). This island and its 
tiny neighbor, Tobago (administered 
as part of Trinidad), lie just off the 
northern coast of South America. 

Of all the West Indian colonies, 
Trinidad alone does not depend mainly 
on sugar production. The island’s self- 
supporting economy is solidly based on 
the output of its oil fields and the ex 
port of asphalt excavated from its fa- 
mous “Pitch Lake.” 

As almost everywhere in the West 
Indies, the majority of the Trinidadians 
are of African origin. However, the 
ancestors of about 40 per cent of Trini- 
dad’s 700,000 people came from India. 
They are known in the islands as “East 
Indians.” They were first brought to 
Trinidad in the 1830's, to supplement 
the labor supply when the Negro slaves 
were freed. The East Indians give the 
island an oriental appearance. Moslem 
mosques, Hindu temples, and women 
dressed in flowing robes make the visi- 
tor think he is in India. 


Barbados: “Little England” 


Barbados is the “Little England” of 
the Caribbean. During the 16th cen- 
tury, pirates buried their loot on this 
flat (then uninhabited) island. It was 
first settled by the British in 1608. 

Most of the other West Indian islands 
have a bloody history going back to 
their discovery by Christopher Colum- 
bus. They have changed hands as many 
as seven times in wars between Spain, 
the Netherlands, France, and Britain. 
Only Barbados has remained peaceful- 
ly British for more than three centuries. 
Not long ago the island celebrated the 
300th anniversary of its parliament. 

Yet Barbados, with its 212,000 peo- 
ple and one-crop (sugar) economy, re- 
mains the poorest of the major West 
Indian islands. 





The Windward Islands 


Because of their striking beauty, the 
four main Windward Islands—Domini- 
ca, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada 

are called the “jewels” of the Carib- 
bean. and the tiny 
Grenadians, many of which are unin- 
habited, have an area of 821 square 
miles and a total population of about 
300.000. 
this group has its own local govern- 
ment, each is overpopulated, and each 
is trying to escape from its dependence 
ona cotton-sugar-molasses economy. 


These islands 


Each of the main islands in 


The. Leeward Islands 


Southeast of Puerto Rico lie the Lee- 
ward Islands—Antigua, Barbuda, Mont 
serrat, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
Nevis, and Anguilla. The British Virgin 
Islands are also part of the Leeward 
Island group, but they have decided 
thus far to remain outside the Carib- 
bean Federation. The Leewards have a 
total population of 125,000 and a total 
area of 422 square miles 

Farsighted statesmen have long dis- 
cussed a West Indian 
colonies, Until 10 ago such a 
plan remained dream. But after 
World War II it became more apparent 
than ever that each small colony's iso- 
lated voice was weak. Only if they 
were united as a nation could the West 
Indies make their voices heard in world 
affairs. 


union of the 


years 


Common Heritage 


The member islands have 


things in common 


many 


Cultural Heritage 


The British West Indies are linked 
by language—they form part of the 
English-speaking world. Most West In- 
dians have a common ancestfy, being 
descendants of African slaves, The vast 
majority are Anglicans (they worship 
in the English Protestant Church), 
They love to play cricket (the British 
national sport). Seven years ago an ad- 
ditional bond between the islands was 
formed when the University of the 
West Indies was founded in Jamaica. 
The university students from 


all the islands. 


Pattern of Government 


accepts 


Each British Caribbean colony has a 
governor and a partially-elected (by 


full suffrage), partially-appointed (by 
the governor) legislature. Some islands, 
like Trinidad and Jamaica, have an im- 
portant say in controlling their own 
affairs. Others are essentially under 
their governor's direction. 


Economic Problems 


Most of the islands have constantly 
growing populations which they find 
harder and harder to support. The is- 


The islands rely on exports of sugar to keep them going. They 
would like to develop light industries, build tourist trade. 


lands must still rely on the sale of suga 
to keep them going, despite the com 
petition of far larger and more efficient 
Cuba. The West Indies would like to 
build up their tourist business, develop 
light industries and modernize their 
economies. They are counting on Brit 
ain (with whom they do more than 
half their trade) and the United States 
to help them solve their problems. 


Advantages of Federation 


What are some of the advantages 
the federation offers its members? 

1. Instead of competing against each 
other in the world market, the islands 
will cooperate and get the highest pos- 
sible prices for their products. 

2. Five separate colonial administra 
tions will be replaced by a more effi 
cient single central government civil 
service. 

3. A joint market will be established. 
Customs duties between the islands 
will be lifted, making travel and trade 
much easier. 

4. The islands’ monetary systems will 
be unified, The same kind of 
will be used. 

5. Defense will be coordinated on a 
federation-wide basis. 

6. Economic and technical aid will 
be channeled to islands and industries 
needing such aid most. 

7. Common laws will be put 
effect throughout the federation. 

8. A joint postal, telephone, and 
telegraphic system will be instituted. 


money 


into 


Problems of Federation 


What are the problems the new West 
Indian Federation will have to face? 
1. Geographical Distances. Although 


air travel has done much to bring the 


FPO phe 


islands closer to each other, distance 
still remains a problem. 

2. Paying for the New Government. 
The larger island colonies are bette: 
off economically than the smaller ones 
Despite assurances of continued British 
aid, the large islands fear they will 
have to bear the burden of supporting 
their poorer sisters. 

8. Rave Rivalry. The East Indians 
of Trinidad have great influence in 
running their island's affairs. Some of 
them think much of that influence will 
be lost when Trinidad becomes a mem 
ber state in a federation with a large 
Negro majority. 

4, Overpopulation. The people of 
crowded Jamaica, Barbados, and the 
smaller islands would like to emigrate 
to Trinidad, or to the British colonies 
on the mainland of Central America 
(British Honduras) and South America 
(British Guiana), But British Honduras 
British Guiana have declined to 
join the federation, They are afraid 
they may be swamped by West Indian 
immigrants who might lower thei: 
standard of living. 

5. Jamaican Political Domination. 
The problem of preventing Jamaica 
(with its large population) from con 
trolling the federation’s parliament ha 
been at least partially solved. Jamaica 
has agreed to accept only 17 of the 45 
seats in the House of Representatives 

6. Choice of a Capital. Choosing 
the site for the federation capital has 
been a difficult 
Each colony would like to have the 
capital. A compromise has been agreed 
upon. An impartial commission of three 
persons will select the site. 

The United States, looking south 
toward its neighbor-in-the-making, is 
ready with a hearty 


and 


bone of contention 


“ ” 
wel ome 
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“Open Up!” 


N THE section of the Congressional 
Directory which lists the various 
boards and bureaus which make up 
the “Executive Office of the President,” 
you will find this 
Centra) Intelligence Agency 
2430 E Street NW. 
Phone—EXecutive 35-6115 
Director—Allen W. Dulles. 
Deputy Director—Lt. Gen, C. P. 
Cabell, USAF. 

It doesn't look like a very important 
agency. And if you looked up 2430 E 
Street, you might conclude that it 
wasn't. For 2430 E Street is an un- 
impressive, imitation colonial’ structure 
of red brick, set in a rather run-down 
neighborhood. Among its neighbors are 
an abandoned gas works, a brewery, 
and a roller-skating rink. 

Your conclusion would be wrong. 

The fact is that 2430 E Street is the 
headquarters of an agency that em- 
ploys between 8,000 and 12,000 per- 
sons. 

Several thousand Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) employees are located 
in 30 to 40 other buildings in Wash- 
ington, Several hundred more have 
their offices in 25 other U. S, cities. 

Other thousands servé all over the 
globe. Some of them have “covers”— 
that is, they are ostensibly diplomatic 
officers in U. 8. embassies, or they are 
ostensibly employed in foreign offices 
of U. 8, business firms. : 

Finally, a large number of CIA em- 
ployees work behind the Iron Curtain. 
They are spies, and if they are caught, 


A Watchdog to 


Central Intelligence Agency secretly gathers information, 
but Congress wants to know what goes on behind the cloak 


they will almost certainly be shot—after 
being tortured. Many times they are 
caught. 

Wherever they are located, all CIA 
employees do one of three things—col- 
lect, transmit, or analyze intelligence. 

Intelligence has been described as 
“information which is hard to get.” 
The object of intelligence is to “know 
your enemy”—or your potential enemy. 

The CIA spends each year between 
$500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 se- 
curing information which is hard to get. 
The amount is not known even to Con- 
gress, because the appropriations for 
the agency are hidden in the budget 
requests of other departments. The 
CIA, in fact, is the only agency that 
does not have to make an accounting 
to Congress. 

The ordinary citizen’s idea of an in- 
telligence agent has been formed by 
such wonderful thrillers as The 39 
Steps, The Lady Vanishes, or Five 
Fingers. But for every agent who en- 
gages in such romantic goings-on there 
are a hundred who simply apply the 
seat of their pants to a chair and their 
mind to dull, complicated economic 
reports, 


Adding Up Bits and Pieces 


This is not to say that intelligence 
no longer has anything to do with such 
melodramatic devices as passwords, in- 
visible ink, contacts, drops (mailing 
addresses), etc. It does. As a matter 
of fact, when the U. S. moved swiftly 
in 1954 to help overthrow the pro- 
Communist government in Guatemala, 
it acted on intelligence supplied by an 
agent in Stettin, Poland. 

This agent, supposedly the owner of 
a machine tool plant, sent a business 
letter to a French automobile-parts man- 
ufacturer—a CIA drop. When the let- 
ter arrived, another CIA agent scraped 
at each period with a razor-like instru- 
ment. Under one of the periods was a 
tiny piece of microfilm. On it was writ- 
ten in code the information that a 
Swedish ship had loaded arms at Stet- 
tin. The ship was watched until it un- 
loaded the arms in Guatemala. 

Nevertheless, most intelligence work 
today is really analytical research—por- 
ing over foreign newspapers, listening 
intently to monitored radio broadcasts, 
searching through foreign government 


documents for clues to what is going 
on behind the Iron Curtain. Thus, CIA 
employs economists, engineers, scien- 
tists, archeologists, lawyers. All of them 
work at supplying the bits and pieces 
which will add up to a meaningful 
picture. 


One Over-all Agency 

The U. S. never paid much attention 
to intelligence unti] World War I. The 
nation lay secure behind wide oceans. 
Unlike England, which had to keep a 
sharp eye on Europe thirty miles away 
and also had to protect its lifeline of 
empire, the U. S. never developed a 
“silent service.” 

Furthermore, even in World War I, 
intelligence activities were never cen- 
tralized and coordinated. The Army 
had its G-2. The Navy had its ONI- 
Office of Naval Intelligence. The State 
Department had its own small unit. 

Between World War I and World 
War II, these intelligence services were 
neglected. In 1929 Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson discontinued the 
State Department's so-called “Black 
Chamber’—which worked at cracking 
foreign codes. He said, “Gentlemen 
don’t read each other’s mail.” 

What happened at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, was the result of 
this negligence. Although our Navy had 
cracked the Japanese code, liaison be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Army and Navy was so bad that our 
fleet was caught unprepared by Jap- 
anese bombers, 

In World War Il, General William 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan got President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s permission to 
set up the Office of Strategic Services. 
General Donovan wanted to make OSS 
a central intelligence officé:. But this 
was never achieved—partly because of 
jealousy upon the part of G-2 and 
ONF, and partly because OSS did not 
have the personnel to do a job of long- 
range strategic intelligence. As a con- 
sequence, OSS concentrated mainly on 
specific intelligence missions—dropping 
agents behind the lines to work with 
underground resistance forces in sabo- 
tage operations. 

Many of the leading figures in World 
War II intelligence, who saw the 
dangers in this divided responsibility, 


began to press—even before the war 





Watch the Watchdog 


was over—for an over-all intelligence 
agency. This agency would be under 
the President and work with the Armed 
Forces. The cold war which began 
after World War II urgency to 
their arguments. And in 1947 President 
Harry S. Truman asked Congress to 
reate a Central Intelligence Agency. 


gave 


Watchdog of the Enemy 
The CIA got off to a bad start. The 


first director was Admiral Roscoe H. 
Hillenkoetter. Because of service rival- 


ries, he had his agency specialize in 


kinds off intelligence work not being 
performed by the Army’s G-2 and the 
Navy's ONI. But this was not what 
CIA had been set up for. It was sup- 
posed to act as the collector of all in- 


telligence, and after weighing it, to 
advise the President and the National 
Security Council on long-range plan- 
ning. 

In 1949 a task force of the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch had a look at the 
CIA. The task force reported that the 
CIA “has not yet achieved the desired 
degree of proficiency and dependabil- 
ity.” 

Then in June 1950, the North Ko- 
rean Communists attacked South Ko 
rea. The attack caught Washington by 
surprise—there had been no warning 
from intelligence sources. Four months 
later President Truman appointed Gen- 
eral Walter Bedell Smith to succeed 
Hillenkoetter 

General Smith, who had had consid- 
erable experience in intelligence, over- 
hauled the CIA, sacked a number of 
misfits and incompetents, and brought 
in some new top-level personnel. 

One of these was Allen W. Dulles 
who was made chief of operations. Mr 
Dulles, younger brother of Scretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, was a New 
York corporation lawyer, specializing in 
international law. As a young foreign 
service official in World War I, he had 
worked on political intelligence 

In World War I1,"Dulles had head- 
ed the OSS headquarters in Bern, 
Switzerland, which a gathering 
place for the spies of all nations. One 
of his contacts in the Hitler govern- 
ment tipped him off that the valet of 
the British ambassador to Turkey was 
a Nazy spy. (This cloak-and-dagger story 
later became the basis of the film Five 
Fingers.) Another anti-Nazi contact 
passed the word to Dulles of the plot 
to assassinate Hitler. 

In January 1953, 


was 


Walter 


General 


Bedell Smith was made Under Secre- 
tary of State, and Dulles became CIA 
director 

Allen Dulles, almost 64, is a tall, 
graying man of athletic build and vast 
energy, with a ready, booming laugh. 


Hoover Commission Report 


Dulles has had his troubles with 
Congress. In part these stem from the 
super-secrecy of his agency. Congress 
agrees that CIA operations must be 
secret. Congress does not like, how- 
ever, the idea of a Government agency 
that is immune to investigation by 
Congress. 

In part, however, his difficulties are 
due to a widespread belief in Con- 
gress that he is not a good adminis- 
trator, and that his agency is not do- 
ing as good a job as it should. This 
belief is based upon a second report 
by the Hoover Commission. 

Early in 1954, Senator Mike Mans 
field (Dem., Mont.) introduced a res 
olution to set up a Joint 
Congressional watchdog commit'ee. It 
would be the job of this committee 
to keep an eye on CIA, in the way 
that the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy keeps a watch on the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

To head off this resolution, the Eisen- 
hower Administration, in October 1954, 
asked the Hoover Commission to have 
another task force report on the CIA, 
This second task force was headed by 
General Mark Clark 

The Clark task force made its report 
to the President in June 1955. Most of 
the report But the part 
made public bore these criticisms 


12-member 


was secret, 





Adapted fro« Detroit News 
"| hope you will listen carefully to this 
secret information so you can spill it 


with reasonable accuracy.” 


carte | 


1. “We found the Director . . . to 
be industrious, objective . . . enthusias 
tic and imaginative. We are convinced, 
however... he has taken upon him- 
self too many burdensome . . . respon- 
sibilities on the operational side. " 

2. “The task force feels that certain 
administrative flaws have developed in 
the CIA which must be corrected. . . 
The major aim would be greater con- 
centration on the collection of intel 
ligence . . . from our primary target 
Russia and her satellites and Commu 
nist China.” 

The task force called for a reorgani- 
zation of the CIA and for the creation 
of a bipartisan watchdog commission 
made up of members of both houses 
of Congress and distinguished citizens. 

The Pfesident and Mr. Dulles did 
not agree with all the recommenda 
tions of the Hoover task force, and the 
President took no action on them 


Congressional Watchdog 
However, Senator Mansfield 
had held up his bill pending the re 
port by the Clark committee, announced 
last fall that as soon as the new ses 


who 


sion began in January, he would push 


his bill 


olle agues., 


which was sponsored by 34 
He said, “Once 
comes sacrosanct, it invites abuse 
there is 
supervision } we 


knowing whether we have a fine inte] 


secrecy be 


[ Unless some Congressional 


will have no way of 
ligence service or a very pool one,” 

In an attempt to head off Congres 
action, the President last Jan 
uary 13 appointed an eight-man board 
of consultants which meet at 
least twice a year to evaluate the work 
of CIA and President 
The chairman of the board is James 
R. Killian, President of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology. The board 
has no members of Congress 

Congress’ answer to this move was 
approval of the Mansfield bill by the 
Senate Rules Committee. The President 
made known his displeasure at a meet 


sional 
would 


report to the 


ing with Republican Congressional lead 
ers. He told them—one Senator reported 

that there was danger of leaks from 
and that 
for Con 


a Congressional committee 
intelligence was “too delicate 
gress to handle 

Soon the Mansfield bill will come to 
the floor of the Senate for a showdown 
The prospects are that it will pass, for 
Congress is reported to be “miffed” by 
the President's implied lack of trust in 
the ability of Congress to keep vital 


secrets 





U.S. Asks A-bomb Freeze 


President Eisenhower has offered 
to stop U.S. production of nuclear 
weapons—provided Russia does the 
same, and also agrees to “open 
sky” aerial inspection to make sure 
each side carries out its promise. 


The President made his offer in a 
letter to Soviet Premier Bulganin. 

At last summer's summit conference 
of the Big Four Powers at Geneva, 
Switzerland, President Eisenhower, 
in an effort to ease East-West ten- 
sion, proposed an “open sky” plan. 
Under this plan, Russia and the U.S. 
would exchange military blueprints. 
Then they would check this informa- 
tion by making photo reconnaissance 
flights over each other's territory. 
Thus each would know if the other 
was planning an attack. 

The Soviet Union refused to go 
along on the “open sky” proposal. 
The Russians said it would not speed 
disarmament. The U.S. stressed that 
the new plan would create mutual 
confidence. This could lead to re- 
duction of arms. 


TEST OF GOOD INTENTIONS 


Two weeks ago, President Eisen- 
hower, in answer to two previous let- 
ters from Russian Premier Bulganin, 
tied the “open sky” plan to a Commu- 
nist proposal for “absolute” prohibi- 
tion of nuclear weapors. The 
President said full air and ground 
inspection was essential if a “freeze” 
in the stockpiling of atom and hy- 
drogen bombs was to work. 

The test of Russia's “good inten- 
tions” will come at the London 
meetings of the United Nations sub- 
committee on disarmament. The sub- 
committee is scheduled to resume 
its sessions on March 19, 


Cyprus Crisis Sharpens 

Britain moved last week to deal 
with terrorists in its crown colony of 
Cyprus. 

The British sent into exile Arch- 
bishop Makarios (muh-KAH-ree- 
ohs), primate of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus, He is a 
leader of the. political movement 


known as enosis—union with Greece. 

The British had been negotiating 
with the black-bearded religious and 
political leader on a plan for self- 
determination by the Cypriotes (as 
the people of the island are called). 
But the negotiations became dead- 
locked. British officials accused the 
Archbishop of fomenting violence 
against the English on the island. 
They put the Archbishop and other 
leaders on a plane bound for the Sey- 
chelles Islands in the Indian Ocean. 


CHIEF MEDITERRANEAN BASE 


Reaction of the Cypriotes—and 
the Greeks, too—was immediate and 
violent. On Cyprus, several British 
patrols were attacked. Workers went 
on a general strike—refusing to work 
for a day. In Greece, mobs demon- 
strated against the British in Athens 
and Salonika. 

The British, in turn, censored the 
island's newspapers and jammed 
Greek radio broadcasts. 

What's Behind It. The British 
trace their claim to Cyprus back to 
the days of King Richard the Lion- 
hearted. They have ruled it as a 
crown colony since 1914, But 80 per 
cent of the people on Cyprus are of 
Greek ancestry. They worship in the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Most of the 


International News 
ONE-MAN ‘COPTER—Navy test pilot Jim 
Ryan tries out the XRON-1, an ultra-small, 
one-man helicopter. Craft weighs only 500 
pounds fully loaded with pilot, performs 
all basic helicopter movements, and can 
be folded into a small, portable package. 


remaining 20 per cent of the island’s 
population is Turkish and prefers 
British rule. 

Britain, while agreeing to eventual 
self-determination, has tried to de- 
lay it. Cyprus is the chief British mili- 
tary base in eastern Mediterranean. 


North Africa—Tinderbox 


Nationalist violence in French 
North Africa sparked angry riots in 
Paris and Tunis. 


For more than a year, France has 
tried to compromise with Moslem 
nationalists in her three North Afri- 
can possessions—Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunisia. (See news pages, Feb- 
ruary 23 and March 15 issues.) 

Two weeks ago, Morocco was given 
home rule. The Tunisians, who had 
received home rule last year, im- 
mediately insisted on more conces- 
sions, including the right to their 
own army and diplomatic corps. 

Algerian rebels answered French 
Premier Guy Mollet’s offer of peace 
and free elections by increasin 
the violence of their 15-month-o 
guerrilla war. 


MOSLEM-FRENCH SPLIT 

Last week two grave incidents uri- 
derlined the deep split between the 
Moslem majority and the French 
settlers living in North Africa: 

1. In Tunis, capital of Tunisia, a 
mob of enraged French colonists, 
heeding an unfounded rumor that 
the U.S. was supporting the Moslem 
nationalists in demands for more 
concessions, got out of hand. While 
French police stood by, the mob ran- 
sacked the U.S. Consulate and the 
U.S. Information Library. 

2. In Paris, 10,000 Algerians (un- 
der French law, citizens of France) 
openly flaunted the flag of the 
Algerian rebels.. They swarmed 
through the streets shouting for Al- 
gerian independence. The violent 
demonstration finally was put down 
by riot police, 

Premier Mollet acted promptly to 
bring back order to North Africa: 
Reinforced contingents of riot po- 
lice were sent to Tunis and Paris to 
keep the peace. 
>The French premier paid a quick 
visit to British Prime Minister Sir 
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MOUNTAIN OASIS PLANNED—Congress has approved plans for development of the up- 
per basin of the Colorado River. Project would convert desert-like land into an important 
farming and industrial centerin the West. Symbols show proposed dam and reservoir sites: 


Anthony Eden (who was having his 
own troubles in Cyprus and the Mid- 
die East). Mollet and Eden an- 
nounced plans to coordinate their 
policy toward the Arab nations. 

>The French government de- 
manded, and got, emergency powers 
to put down the Algerian rebellion. 
France also apologized to the US. 
for the actions of Tunisian rioters. 


Mountain “Oasis” OK’d 

The rushing waters of the Colo- 
rado River will soon carve out a new 
future for the desert-like upper 
Colorado basin. 


After years of argument, Congress 
has approved a bill called the “Upper 
Colorado River Storage Project.” 
This project -will cost at least 
$760,000,000. It will cover an area of 
more than 110,000 square miles (up- 
per shaded area of map). It is de- 
signed to store water for power and 
irrigation to be used in four western 


states—Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming. 

This “intermountain” region is 
larger than New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania put together. But 
its population is only about 300,000 
persons—a little less than the popu- 
lation of the city of Rochester, N.Y. 
Why? Most of the land is so dry it's 
not fit for farming. 

The area averages less than 15 
inches of rainfall a year. That's not 
enough for crops to grow well. When 
rain does fall, it evaporates quickly 
in the dry climate. With irrigation, 
however, the region’s dry soil could 
be made into good farmland. 

Furthermore,.the water will also 
be used to generate electric power. 
This would make possible develop- 
ment of the area’s vast mineral re- 
sources. There are large coal, oil, and 
gas reserves in the upper basin. 
About 90 per cent of the nation’s 
known uranium reserves are there. 
Many other metals are present, too— 
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including deposits of titanium, vital 
in manufacture of guided missiles. 
Some years ago, Congress approved 
a plan for developing the lower basin 
of the Colorado River (see map). 
Four big dams were built, including 
Hoover Dam, tallest in the U.S. (726 
feet high). Behind Hoover Darn lies 
Lake Mead, the world’s largest man- 
made lake (115 miles long). Water 
from the lake irrigates more than 
1,000,000 acres of farmland in the 
Colorado River's downstream states 
(California, Arizona, and Nevada). 


GOOD FARTH FOR 6,000,000 
The upstream states have also been 
using some water from the Colorado. 
But development of the upper basin 
would provide 60 per cent more 
water than these states now get. 
Senator Arthur Watkins (Rep., 
Utah) predicts that, with the water 
and power to be derived from the 
project, the area will soon be able to 
support 6,000,000 more persons. 
The entire project will take many 
years to complete. The first new land 
of the mountain oasis is scheduled to 
be irrigated for farming in 1963. 


Flexible Program Firm 


The Eisenhower Administration 
scored a legislative victory last 
week. The Senate voted to continue 
the present program cf flexible price 
supports on basic farm products. 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson, backed by President 
Eisenhower, had urged such a pro- 
gram. He wanted Congress to keep 
price supports on a sliding scale of 
90 to 75 per cent of parity (see major 
articles in Oct, 13 and Now, 8 issue) 
However, a group of Senate Demo- 
crats opposed this plan. They asked 
for a program of rigid price supports, 
set at 90 per cent of parity. (The par- 
ity price is based on a formula de- 
signed to give the farmer a fair return 
on his investment by keeping farm 
prices level] with other prices.) 


DECIDED IN TWO BALLOTS 

The farm program was finally de- 
cided in two ballots. In the first, the 
Senate voted, 54 to 41, to keep flexi 
ble supports on corn, cotton, rice 
and peanuts. (This vote marked the 
first time in 20 years that every mem- 
ber of the Senate voted on a single 
bill. The recent death of West Vir- 
ginia’s Senator Harley Kilgore left 
the Senate with only 95 members at 





Wide World 


SOPHOMORE SPLASHER—Seattle high school sophomore Nancy Ramey, 15, is shown 
on her way to a new record in a swimming event at Portland, Ore, Nancy bettered the 
American record for the 100-yard butterfly by crossing finish line in 1:04.6 minutes. 





the time the bill came to a vote.) 

In the second ballot, covering 
price supports for wheat, the Senate 
was split 45 to 45. Such ties can be 
broken by a vote by the Vice- 
President. Mr. Nixon cast his vote in 
favor of the flexible program 

The farm bill still has to be voted 
on in the House of Representatives. 
Last year the House favored rigid 
supports by 207 to 202. 

Meanwhile, the Agriculture De- 
partment reported net farm income 
dropped $1,000,000,000 last year—a 
drop of nine per cent from 1954. 
Farmers kept only 32.5 per cent of 
their gross income in 1955, smallest 
percentage on record since 1932, On 
the other hand, farm real estate val- 
ues increased $5,500,000,000 in 1955. 


Alabama U.Expels Student 


The University of Alabama ex- 
pelied a white student accused of 
leading the recent public demonstra- 
tions against Miss Autherine Lucy. 


The trustees of the university, in- 
cluding Alabama's Governor James 
E. Folsom, voted to expel Leonard 
Wilson. He had been a prominent 
speaker at demonstrations against 
Miss Lucy, the university's first Ne- 
gro student (see last week's news 
pages and March I issue), who had 
been expelled. A statement from the 
trustees said Mr, Wilson was ex- 
pelled for “outrageous public at- 
tacks” on university officials. 

Miss Lucy 
for making unproven “defamatory” 
charges against university officials. 

“Disciplinary measures” (other than 
expulsion) were taken against 24 
other students accused of partici- 
pating in the campus demonstrations. 


had been expelled. 


South vs. Integration 


Ninety-six members of Congress 
have pledged themselves’ to use 
“all lawful means” to reverse the 
Supreme Court's 1954 decision de- 
claring racial segregation in public 
schools unconstitutional. 


The 96 Congressmen signed a 
manifesto—a public declaration of 
principles—calling the Court's ruling 
an “abuse of judicial power.” 

The Congressmen reaffirmed their 
belief in “the Constitution as the 
fundamental law of the land.” But, 
they said, the Court's desegregation 
decision opposes established law 
and the Constitution, “to encroach 
upon the reserved rights of the States 
and the people.” 

The result, they said in the mani- 
festo, has been to destroy “amicable 
relations between the white and Ne- 
gro races” and to plant “hatred and 
suspicion where there has been... 
friendship and understanding.” 


NOT IN CONSTITUTION 


“The original Constitution,” stated 
the manifesto, “does not mention 
education. Neither does the Four- 
teenth Amendment nor any other 
amendment. The debates preceding 
the submission of the Fourteenth 
Amendment [for ratification by 
states] clearly show that there was 
no intent that it should affect the 
systems of education maintained by 
the states....” 

“In the case of Plessy v. Ferguson 
in 1896 the Supreme Court expressly 
declared that under the Fourteenth 
Amendment no person was denied 
any of his rights if the state provided 
separate but equal public facilities. 

. The Supreme Court . . . unani- 


mously declared in 1927 . . . that 
the ‘separate but equal’ principle is 

. within the discretion of the state 
in regulating its public schools and 
does not conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

“This interpretation, restated time 
and again, became a part of the life 
of the people. ...” 

The manifesto then pledged its 
signers to “use all lawful means to 
bring about a reversal of this de- 
cision which is contrary to the 
Constitution. .. .” 

The manifesto was signed by 19 
Senators and 77 Representatives 
from 11 Southern States (Virginia, 
North Car6lina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
and Tennessee). All signers were 
Democrats, with the exception 
of two Republican Representatives 
from Virginia. Many of those 
who signed are among Congress's 
most powerful members. For ex- 
ample, nine of the Senate's 15 
committee chairmen are signers of 
the manifesto. ’ 

Three Southern Senators did not 
sign. They are Lyndon B. Johnson 
of Texas, and Estes Kefauver and 
Albert Gore of Tennessee. In the 
House, 29 Southern Representatives 
declined to sign the manifesto, in- 
cluding Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
Speaker of the House. 


Stories in a Sentence 


Margaret Truman, daughter of former 
President Harry S. Truman, announced 
her engagement last week to E. C. 
Daniel, Jr., a foreign correspondent for 


the New York Times. 


>The Federation of Malaya has offered 
$1,624 .to anyone, anywhere, who 
would compose a national anthem for 
Malaya’s independence celebration in 
August, 1957. 


Quick 


d 
id 
ON THE © NEWS 


1. Locate these places in the news: 


Tunisia; (c) Sey- 


(d) Morocco. 

2. Identify these people in the 
news: (a) Ezra T. Benson; (b) 
Archbishop Makarios; (c) Guy Mollet. 

38. Which of the following states will 
benefit from the Upper Colorado River 
Storage Project; (a) Colorado; (b) 
Utah; (c) Alabama; (d) Oregon; (ce) 
New Mexico; (f) Wyoming. 


(a) Cyprus; (b) 
chelles Islands; 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__a. All of the following are regarded 
as intelligence work in the CIA, 
except 
1. study of foreign ‘newspapers 
2. listening to monitored radio 
broadcasts 
3. searching through foreign 
government documents 
4. analyzing secret reports for 
Congressional committees 
. The symbol for Army intelli- 
gence is 
1. A-] 3. CIA 
2. B-4 4. G-2 
The Secretary of State who dis- 
continued the State Depart- 
ment’s work in cracking foreign 
codes was 
1. William Seward 
2. Dean Acheson 
3. Henry L. Stimson 
4. George Marshall 
- During World War II important 
intelligence activities were car- 
ried on by the 
1. Office of Price Administration 
2. Pinkertons 
3. Office of Strategic Services 
4. Office of Enemy Information 
*. The Central Intelligence Agency 
was established during the ad- 
ministration of President 
1. Woodrow Wilson 
2. Herbert Hoover 
3. Harry S. Truman 
4. Dwight Eisenhower 
__f. The present head of the CIA is 
1. Foster Rhea Dulles 
2. Allen W. Dulle: 
3. John Foster Dulles 
4. Mark Clark 


i. BRITISH WEST INDIES 

_.a. The relationship of the British 
Caribbean Federation to Great 
Britain will be that of a 
1. crown colony 3. republic 
2. protectorate 4. dominion 

. All of the following plan to join 

the new federation, except 
1. Jamaica 
2. Trinidad 
3. Puerto Rico 
4. Windward Islands 


The British West Indian island 
which has had the longest con- 
tinuous relationship with Great 
Britain is 
1. Barbados 3. Haiti 
2. Cuba 4. Leeward 
. All of the following are impor- 
tant products in the British 
West Indies, except 
lL. rubber 3. sugar 
2. molasses 4. cotton 
The language which is common 
to most West Indians is 
l. English 
2. Spanish 
3. French 
4. Afrikaans 
The largest island in the pro- 
posed federation is 
1. Cuba 3. Trinidad 
2. Jamaica 4. Antigua 
. All of the following are possible 
advantages of the new federa- 
tion, except 
1. cooperation in the 
market 
2. unification of the monetary 
systems 
3. domination of the federa- 
tion's parliament by Jamaica 
4. establishment of common 
laws 
, All of the following are :rob- 
lems which will face the new 
federation, except 
lt. rivalry between East Indians 
and Negroes 
2. distances between the islands 
3. increasing the production of 
sugar and molasse 
. development of light indus- 
tries 
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it. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion 
1. Federal expenditures for both 
health and edycation have risen 
steadily during the period 1950- 
1957. 

. In 1950 expenditures for health 

were greater than for education, 

3. In 1954 expenditure for educh- 
tion was almost $300,000,000. 

4. The reason for the increased 
Federal expenditure for educa- 
tion between 1952 and 1954 
was the discharge of Korean 
War veterans. 

. In 1954 expenditures for health 
were higher than for education, 

. Federal expenditures for educa- 
tion were greater than the ex- 
penditures for health in 1955. 
Federal expenditures for health 
doubled between 1951 and 
1956, 

. The source of the statistics is 
the U. 8, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

. Federal expenditures for health 
exceeded expenditures for edu- 
cation in each year except 1953. 


IV. UNDERSTANDING A MAP 

On’ the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer. 


ee 5 ne 1. What is the 
name of the island that lies south of 
Cuba? 


CRI AD __2. In which di- 
rection would you proceed if you 
went directly from the U. S. main- 
land to the Leeward Islands? 


Saeee 3. To what coun- 
try does Martinique belong? 


a) 4. What is. the 
name of the group of islands which 
lie to the north of Cuba? 


se oo 5. About how 
many miles is it from the tip of the 
U. S. mainland to Puerto Rico? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Anguilla (ding.gwil’) 
Antigua (4n.té’ga) 
Barbados ( biir.ba‘'d6z) 
Barbuda (biir.b60'da) 
calypso (ka.lip’sd) 
Caribbean (ka&r’\.bé’An) 
Jamaica (ja.ma’ka ) 
Leeward (lé’wérd) 
Montserrat (mémnt'sé,rit’ ) 
mosque (mdsk ) 

Tobago (t6.ba’g6) 
Trinidad ( trin’t.dad ) 





WHAT DID SHE DO 
TO HER HAIR? 


...She used Tweed 
Spray Hair Net to keep 
it exactly as she 
wants it...all day long! 





A NEW CONCEPT BY 


4 
c 
IT SETS! IT SCENTS! 
IT SAVES YOUR WAVE! 


tn Beautiful, Only 1°° 


Feminine Glass 


Available at 
mx Department Stores 


Bee Dennis James in his popular TV 
show, “CHANCE OF A LIFETIME” 





| EY, fellows, give the girls a 

break! You're making them an 
gry because you're not minding your 
manners. They still want to date 
gentlemen, not boors. And they don't 
want to be the reason for a split 
between you and your steady. Your 
tactics are showing—and they're not 
good, 

If you still want to count as a Mr. 
Wonderful, it’s time for a change. If 
you want a date for a basketball 
game, ask her a couple of days in 
advance and don’t just pick her out 
when you get there. If you're “going 
steady” with Sally, stick to Sally and 
don't drag Jane into a controversial 
situation by dating her. All it boils 
down to is consideration. If you'll 
give a little more of it, the com- 
plaints will probably stop. 


Q. | live in a county where the boys 
don't like to ask the girls out. They 
come to parties, dances, or games and 
simply pick out a girl to take home 
and then never make a real date with 
her. We feel like pick-ups. Our parents 
don't like it ejther. Are the boys just 
too tight to spend their money’ or don't 
they want to be seen with any one 
specific girl? 


A. Lack of money could be the rea- 
son the boys in your area don’t date. 
One of the boys’ biggest gripes is the 
high cost of dating. Unless a boy is 
working part-time and getting an in- 
dependent income, he has a hard time 
scratching enough money out of his 
allowance for two dance tickets, two 
hamburgers and Cokes, two bus fares. 
Most boys either don’t like to beg their 
parents for more money to take a girl 
out or else their parents don’t like to 
hand it over for dating purposes. It’s 
a difficult business if the boy is un 
able to have a part-time job. 

But if you think the reason is that 
they're just playing it cool, that’s an- 
other story. Perhaps the boys in your 
county think it’s “silly” to make dates 
ahead of time with you girls when 
they know they can find a girl who'll 
dance with them, sit with them, or play 


By GAY HEAD 


charades with them. They have a point 
Why should they waste the time and 
effort of asking a girl out, calling for 
her, and being responsible for her all 
evening, if it’s so easy for them to pick 
out a partner when they arrive? That's 
what they're thinking and it may be 
partly your fault. 

Although you girls object to the boys’ 
method, you still seem to go home with 
them from a party or a game ora 
dance. To beat them at this game, you 
girls have to band together. Before the 
next affair where the boys will be pres- 
ent—and dateless—you must decide that 
none of you will go home with any of 
them. Perhaps you can all go to one 
girl's house for an after-the-game snack 
You want to show the boys that they’re 
not indispensable. When Tim says, 
“Want me to take you home, Carol?” 
your reply could be, “Sorry, Tim, but 
I'm going home with the person I came 
with.” (Whether it’s your Dad or your 
best friend, be sure that you dol) 
Whether or not this works lies in the 
unity behind your plan. They'll get the 
idea quickly enough: 

Something else you can do to prove 
your point is to give a party—for cou 
ples only! Perhaps two or three of you 
can’ plan it together. Invite all of the 
boys, but tell them they must bring 


























A Seholastic Magarines cartoon by David Paul 
"Oh, | never go out at the last minute. 
let's say ll meet you in an hour.” 





dates. Here is a situation where they 
don’t have to spend any money on a 
date, so that won't be the problem this 
time. Good luck to you! 


Q. What do you do when boys who 
are already “going steady” with other 
girls insist on coming over to see you 
or take you out? When and if they do 
break up, their ex-girl friends blame 
you, when it isn’t your fault. 


A. Don’t be too sure it isn’t partly 
your fault! If you know that Dick is 
“going steady,” why do you let him 
come over to see you or why do-you 
go out with him? Sure, it’s flattering to 
be the “other woman,” but you don't 
want the blame for the break-up, do 
youP . 

When Dick cqmes over or calls for a 
date, say to him, “Why, Dick, I thought 
you and Janice were ‘going steady’!” 
That’s his cue to explain just how 
steady he’s going! Perhaps he just takes 
Janice out once in a while, but there’s 
no understanding. Perhaps there is an 
understanding that both of them will 
date other people, although they may 
be each other’s favorites on the Date 
Parade, If he explains his asking you 
out satisfactorily, then you can go with 
an easy conscience. But, if he stammers 
and says, “Aw, she'll never know the 
difference,” stop right there. You know 
that she will know the difference. Tell 
Dick, “It was sweet of you to want to 
take me out, Dick, but I don’t want 
Janice to get the wrong idea, Thanks 
just the same.” Dick will certainly un- 
derstand and, oddly enough, he'll prob- 
ably think more of you for it! 

To the boys: If you're a steady with 
a roving eye, you'd better break your 
one-girl relationship officially, Then you 

and the girls you want to date—wil] 
be able to have a good time without 
worrying about flying rumors 


Q. Should a girl accept a date if she’s 
asked just a little while before the boy 
wants to go out? 


A. Most boys like to have their dat- 
ing plans mapped out in advance, un- 
less there’s some reason why they have 
to delay. John may discover at the last 
minute that he doesn’t have to work 
late, after all. Jim’s date may not be 
able to go to the dance because she 
sprained her ankle skiing. Tod’s family 
may put off their trip and stay home 
this week end. In such cases you can 
afford to be understanding. Don’t let 
false pride cause you to miss out on a 
good time. Besides, if you're a good 
sport when Tod's schedule is messed 
up, you may rate first attention when 
everything's in order. A_ last-minute 
date shouldn't upset you when it’s once- 
in-a-while; when it's a habit, that’s the 
time to look in another direction. 
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Not so fast, Buster... it’s my night 


to wear the Arrow Shirt.” 


ve CAN’T blame him for wanting 
- to wear that smart-looking Arrow 
number. It’s the Arrow Pace, with 
slotted or button-down collar. It’s the 
shirt that goes everywhere. Just right 
for dates. 

Here’s real comfort in a broadcloth 
shirt that comes in your exact sleeve ¢ 
length and collar size. “Sanforized”- § 
labeled, too. 

Ask for the Pace in “Grad” sizes for 
junior and senior high school ages (up 
to 144% neck). Available in white and 
all popular colors. Price, $3.50 up. 


ARROW — first in fashion 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co, Inc 





















































By CHARLES EINSTEIN 


! OUGHT to be specified that Vic- 

tor Robbins was not a superstitious 
man. He did not advance cautiously in 
business affairs when his moon was in 
Capricorn, nor did he see the value of 
throwing salt over the left shoulder, He 
loved his wife and two small children 
dearly, and he frequently passed under 
ladders in his haste to get home to 
them. 

Thus, when the nail came into _his 
life, Victor was prone to pass it off as 
one of those silly things. The fact is, he 
never went anywhere without it. When 
his wife changed the contents of his 
pockets from one suit to another, he 
would caution her: “The nail, honey; 
don’t forget the nail.” 

“Il changed it first thing,” Norma 
Robbins would reply. Inwardly, though 
neither cared to admit it, they regarded 
the nail with a kind of awe. 

It was a symbol of reality to them in 
the world’s troubled times. They were 
i young couple with a family, and they 
vere buying their first house with all 
the complete hopeless hope of a bush- 

gue Mr. and Mrs. Blandings 

The building of their house, and of 

erhaps forty othez houses almost ex- 
otly like it in a new suburban commu- 
1ity known superlatively as Woodvale 
\cres, depended on the whimsy of two 
banks, a dyspeptic contractor, and, it 
eemed, several thousand government 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1951, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co 
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THE 


CADMIUM-PLATED 


NAIL 


Victor passed the nail off as one of those silly things . . . 


but he never went anywhere without it 


regulations which were clamped on one 
day and removed the next in such pro- 
fusion as to convince Victor Robbins at 
intervals that he was losing his mind. 

Added to all of this, there was Mr. 
Pulaski, the sales agent for Woodvale 
Acres, a mysterious god in baggy 
tweeds. 

“You'll have to vent the washing 
machine,” he told Victor over the tele- 
phone one day, 

“I wasn't planning to,” Victor an- 
swered. 

“You should have,” Mr. Pulaski said, 
and hung up the telephone. Victor took 
it up cautiously with his lawyer. 

“He says | have to vent the washing 
machine.” 

“He's crazy,” the lawyer said. “What 
you want to worry about is the nails. 
Make sure he uses copper nails.” 

Victor went over to see Mr. Pulaski 

“My lawyer said you were crazy 
about the washing machine.” 

“What about the washing machine?” 


“Venting it.” Victor felt as if he had 
just coined a word. 

“You tell your lawyer he’s crazy,” 
Mr. Pulaski said cheerfully, “and tell 
him Herman Pulaski said so.” 

“Tl tell him. He als@ said to ask you, 
do you use copper nails?” 

“No.” Mr. Pulaski said. 

“He said you ought to.” 

“We don't.” 

There was a silence. “What kind of 
nails do you use?” Victor asked 
He did not want to hear the answer. 

“Cadmium-plated,” Mr. Pulaski said, 
and reached a short, stubby arm into 
a barrel beside his desk. “Care to have 
one? Compliments of the company.’ 

That was how Victor got the nail 

The events which deified the nail 
were not tremendous in scope. At his 
desk in the insurance office where he 
worked, Victor occasionally found his 
fingers in his coat pocket, massaging 
the nail. The feel of it was a message 
from the world of the future 


at last 


i world 





that would cost money. It spurred him 
on. He had the nail held clammily in 
his fist when he went in to see Mr. Syl- 
vester, his boss, about a raise in salary. 

“Getting yourself a house, hey, Vie- 
tor?” Mr. Sylvester inquired. He was a 
lean, ascetic man, who wore the kind 
of rimless glasses you look over but not’ 
through. “You ought to bring in the 
plans some day. Sort of a hobby with 
me, looking over the plans for new 
houses.” 

“There are no plans,” Victor said. 

“No plans? What are you building? 
A log cabin?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“We'll be calling you Daniel Boone,” 
Mr. Sylvester said, and guftawed. “How 
can you build a house without plans?” 

“It's built from a model,” Victor ex- 
plained. “They file the plans for the 
model, and they build your house from 
those plans, so you don’t have a set of 
plans yourself.” 

“Good to have plans, though,” Mr. 
Sylvester said. “Sort of keeps you in 
touch with the construction.” 

“Oh,” Victor said, opening his fist, 
“we're in touch with the construction, 
all right. See? I've even got one of the 
nails they use.” 

“Let’s see it.” 

“Here,” Victor said. “It's cadmium 
plated.” 


“You don’t say,” Mr. Sylvester mur- 


mured, and held the nail up to the light. 
“So it is. So it is.” 

“I'm thinking,” Victor added confi- 
dentially, “of venting the washing 
machine.” 

“I wouldn't if I were you.* 

“Why?” 

“Costs more money.” 

“That’s what I came in to see you 
about.” 

Mr. Sylvester looked at him over his 
glasses. He made a noise in his throat. 
“The fact is, Victor, we've been keep- 
ing an eye on you. You've had a raise 
coming. I just want to say you have just 
brought up the darnedest excuse for one 
that I, in my twenty-four years behind 
this desk, have ever heard.” 





“I didn’t bring it up,” Victor said 
“You were the one who said it would | 
cost money.” | 

“Don’t you know it 
more money to vent?” 


always costs 


“I suppose so,” Victor said. | 

“Well,” Mr. Sylvester said and 
coughed. “Let's say twenty-five dollars | 
a week more. For you, not for the darn | 
washing machine. Now kindly take| 
your cadmium-plated nail and leave} 
me alone. And let me know if you need | 
any help.” 

In similar vein, Victor's wife Norma 
utilized the being of the nail. She was! 
unable to utilize the nail itself, since 
Victor did not permit it to leave his 
possession 


But Norma was a pretty e 


girl, and there were ways to do things. 

“We're going to use cadmium-plated 
nails in our house,” she informed Mr. 
Busskind, the butcher. 

“Seeing if believing,” Mr. Busskind 
replied. “They told me they were going 
to use brass leaders in my house, and 
the first time I found out what a leader 
was I found out they forgot to put up 
any leaders at all.” 

“My husband took care of it,” Norma 
said. “He brought of the nails 
home with him.” 

“There's a smart one, that husband 
of yours,” Mr. Busskind said. He leaned 
over the counter, his girth swelling the 
apron he wore. “I got a particularly 
nice special on steak.” 

“If it’s tender,” Norma said. 

“For you, special,” Mr. Busskind 
pledged. He rolled his eyes and dia- 
grammed the steak with his hands. 
“May your house always be nailed to- 
gether good, and I'm sorry you're 
moving out of the nieghborhood.” 


one 


Ap so did an importance come to 
be attached to ‘the nail. Being of no 
more than average reflective turn, Vic- 
tor and Norma Robbins failed to search 
for a moral, But they did attach ex- 
traordinary meaning to a day in No- 
vember, when the nail, having worn a 
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tiny hole in Victor's pocket, fell through 
and was lost. 

“What am I going to do?” he said to 
Norma. 

“Go see Mr. Pulaski,” she said, “Get 
another nail.” 

“It won't be the same.” 

“Don't be silly,” she said, feeling the 
same way he did. 

Victor went to see Mr. Pulaski, “I 
need a minute of your time,” he said. 
“You'll think this is a dopey story, but 
I have to tell you something,” And he 
told Mr. Pulaski about it 

The two of them sat in silence when 
he finished. “You're foolish,” Mr, Pulaski 
said, at length. “Here.” He reached a 
stubby arm into the barrel of nails next 
to his desk. “Here is another one just 
like the first one, In a million years, you 
couldn't tell the difference.” 

“I hope you're right,” Victor said 

“I'm right,” Mr. Pulaski said. “Re- 
member,” he added, cryptically, “the 
world is full of good people. You know 
Mr. Grimsley?” 

“No,” Victor 
ridiculous. 

“Ought to meet him. He'll be your 
next-door neighbor when the houses 
get built. Nice young man. Wife, two 
little ones. An accountant. He can do 
your income tax for you.” Mr, Pulaski 
smiled slightly. “He lost his nail, too.” 


said, feeling a little 





Quaker Oats announces 
. top prize winners in 
y “Better Breakfast” Contest! 


SENIOR DIVISION 
ist PRIZE $250 .... 


STUDENT 
» « Gayleen Remily 


TEACHER* 
Mr. J. . Strader 


Brentford High School + Brentford, $. Dak. 


2nd PRIZE $100.... . Charles Roath 


Mrs. irene Foster 


San Pedro High School » San Pedro, Calif. 


Srd PRIZE $50 .. . Kenneth Rippin 


Miss Elvina Owea 


Johnstown High School + Johnstown, Pa. 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
Ist PRIZE $250. ... 


. Robert Schoneberger 


Mrs. Georgia Wilsen 


Prescott Ir. High School + Prescott, Ariz. 


2nd PRIZE $100.... . Joan Swenson 


Sister Malachy Marie 


St. Joseph's School + Harvard, iii. 


3rd PRIZE $50 


. Sandra Jean Hammann 


Mr. james Foster 


Morrow High School + Loveland 3, Ohie 


*Duplicate cash prize awarded to teacher whose name was written on entry. 


Congratulations to you and the 200 winners of *10 prizes! 


We sincerely wish there could be a 
prize for every single entrant. If you 
could see the thousands of fine entries, 
you would know how difficult it was 
for the judges to select the winners. 


It is wonderful that so many of you 
have discovered the great importance 
of a good breakfast. That can help 
make you a steady winner of good 
health, good looks, and good grades! 


Names of all winners are available on request at 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iM i 7 “Tops, don't miss iA“ Good. 


ii Fair “Save your money. 
Dra D Comety— (4 Musical-—(M); Doew 
mer tor 7 Animweted Cartoon A); Western—(W) 


iA A Richard Ul 
The Man Who Nevez 
(D); Oklahoma! (M); 
(D); Trial (D); Marty 
can Lion (Y); The Great 
Man with the Gun (W) 


Wi The Seven Wonders of the World 
(¥Y); Meet Me in Las Vegas (M); Any- 
thing Goes (M); My Sister Eileen (MJ; 
“The Left Hand of God (D); Ransom 
(D); Doctor at Sea (D); The Bold and 
the Brave (D) 


“The Benny Goodman Story (M); For- 
ever, Darling (C); The Court-Martial of 
Billy Mitchell (D); Kismet (M); Moon- 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D) 
“While the Sleeps (D); 
Wild (1D); Texas Lady (D) 


SLUGGER’S 
CHOICE 


(D); Carousel (M); 
Was (D)>; Patterns 
Quentin Durward 
(D); The Afri- 
Adventure (Y); 


City 


Running 















AL KALINE 
American Leaque 
Batting Champ 

(6.A. 340) 


Famous Slugger 
Yearbook FREE 
at wour dealer's 
or aend 10g in 
coin to Hillerich 
& Bradaty Ce., 
Lowiaville #2, K 
Dept. SMB.« ‘ 
Send also for your 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
Miniature Bat ond 

Pen and Pencil Set 


ae LOUISVILLE SLUGGER MINIATURE 


BAT (16” tong) $0¢ each 





RICHIE ASHBURN | 
Nations! Leaque 
Batting Champ 

(8.A. 398) 


LOUISVILLE 
s.uooeR 
PEN-PENCIL 
ser 


SOc per set 





F enaenil aaniaten ah atheist olael 


HILLERICH & BRADSEY CO., Lowiewilie 2, Ky., Dept. oe 
i Please send me Pen and Pencil Sets @ | 
| Bc each Miniature Bats @ We each | 
| Nome ——. : - | 
| Address — RE i Ra TON 

City and State enmmeatartinen ae 

om ae we oe oe oe ow ow a oe — oe oe oe oe oe 








Academy Award Time 


By Harry Haun, Dallas, Texas 
"Starred words refer to Academy Award film winners 


























































































































rf 7 Fs , |e 7 {6 
jo ii 2 
Students are invited tg 
submit al crosewor 
pegs. for publication 7 4 \ ' 
Each tle shovid be 
belle ereund one subject, |? 16 9 
which moy be drawn 
from History, Art, Sei- 
ence, of any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
ot least 10 must be re- 20 a 22 23 124 
lated to the theme. For 
eo putzie published we 
will pey $10. Entries must 25 
include pustie § design, 
definitions _ ae on 
ote ah, 26 21 2 
with _anewer oo incd in, 
and dent 
that he asle is eeigh. 
nal and his own work. 
Keep yey Sy 
cannet rety ive 
name, eddvene, ethes!,and 29 17° a a ”? ws 
ge Fan aw I Purzle 
itor, Ul 
tines, 33 West 42nd ? ye " 16 
Street, New York 36, N.Y 
Answers in next lesve 9 40 4\ 42 
ay 44 
42. Elevated (abbr.). 
ACROSS *43. First person to win two “Oscars 
1936 for The Great Ziegfeld and 1937 
* 1. Shakespearean tragedy won Academy for The Good Earth (last name). 
Award as the best picture of 1948. *44. He won his 1947 “Oscar” for A Dou- 
* 5. Won “Oscar” in 1942 for supporting ble Life (first name). 
actress in Mrs. Miniver (last name). 
9. Morning (abbr.). N 
10. Box office (slang abbr.), DOW 
Ll. Initials of T.V.’s Our Miss Brooks °¢ | She played in Gone With the Wind 
(real name). (first name) 
*12. Initials of Oscar winning actress of 2. Love {Spanish ). 
1953 for Roman Holiday. 3. Song, Tide. 
18. Toward { . Whistle, Plunk, Boom won first 
14 Driscoll played in So Dear to award for a Cincemascope short (1953) 
My Heart and Treasure Island. * 5. He won an “Oscar” nomination for 
*16. Anitials of star of Number 1 across. the Mr. Belvedere series (last name) 
*17. Oscar winner Sinatras new movie * @ Won an “Oscar” in 1945 for The 
The Te onder Lost Weekend ( first name). 
18. Teachers’ Retirement Board (abbr), 7. Passageway 
*19. Best supporting actress of 1947 in °* g Mitchell won a 1939 Acad- 
Gentlemen's Agreement (last name). emy Award for Stagecoach 
*20. This famous Barrymore won an “Os- °15. Awarded for 1949 “best performance” 
car” for a supporting role in None in All the King’s Men (first name). 
but the Lonely Heart (1944), 21. Emergency Relief Group (abbr.). 
*23. She won two awards—1935 and 1938 22. Popular song team, Paul 
as best actress (last name). and Mary Ford 
*25. This Hitchcock thriller won the 1940 28. Distinguished Conduct Medal (abbr) 
“Oscar” as “best picture 2 Automobile Association of America 
*26. The first picture to receive the Acad- (abbr. ). 
emy Award back in 1928 *26. The only actor to win three “Oscars” 
*27. He has won two “Oscars,” one for (for his support in Come and Get 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in 1932 It, 1936; Kentucky, 1938; The West 
(last name ) erner, 1940) (first name). 
*29. Ray Milland won an “Oscar” in 1945 °28. The armless amputee who won a 
for The Weekend 1946 “Oscar” for his support in The 
$1. Bachelor of Civil Law (abbr.). Best Years of Our Lives ( first name ). 
33. Grace Kelly appeared in ~~ 30, Name of Charlie Chaplin's wife. 
Window 31. Creator of TV's Kukla, Fran and 
*35. From Here —. Eternity, 1954 winner. Ollie is Tillstrom. 
*36. Won his “Oscar” in 1948 in Watch $2. The bed of a wild beast. 
on the Rhine (last name). 34. Character actor Walter _.__ 
38. Same as 10 across, *36. Two-time award winner Vivien Leigh 
89. Printers measure. pronounces her last name as if it 
40. Chemical symbol for erbium. were spelled 
41. Chemical symbol for iridium. *37. Standing Room Only (abbr.). 








Pancho Rides Again! 


OOR Tony Trabert. Last year he 

was the dream boy of the tennis 
world—the greatest amateur alive, the 
fellow who had copped every major 
singles crown without losing a set! 

Today well, the dream has 
turned into a nightmare. Since turning 
pro, Tony has been touring the coun- 
try with Pancho Gonzales. And he’s 
been getting murdered. At last count, 
Pancho had won 36 matches to Tony’s 
ll. 

Not having seen Gonzales play since 
his amateur I've found this im- 
possible to believe. How could 
body drub such a great player as Tra- 
bert? So I set out to see for myself. 
When the town last 
month, I got myself a court-side ticket 
and watched them for two days in a 


days 
any- 


boys came to 


row 

Now I 
zales is too much. Tall, dark, and hand- 
some, with wide shoulders and flashing 
white teeth, Pancho is a Rock Hudson 
in looks Bill Tilden in talent. 
He’s the complete master of every shot 
in the book. And like the true artist 
in every sport, he makes everything 
look simple. Where Trabert whacks the 
ball and covers the court with a silent, 
tense sort of fury, Gonzales glides easi- 
ly back and forth like a relaxed panther 

How did Gonzales get that 
Well, it’s a short story. Born 28 years 
Los Angeles, he got first 
racket from his mother at the age of 
12%. All through his school days at 
Edison Junior High and Manual Arts 
Senior High, he kept swatting the fuzz 
off tennis balls—while winning letters in 
both football and basketball. 

Though he never received any pro- 
fessional 


' 


believe it This fellow Gon- 


and a 


Zor »d? 


ago in his 


Pancho de- 
veloped a terrific game and at the age 
of 18, he take on all 
comers. He licked three ranking stars 
that year (1947) and was lifted to No. 
17 in the national ratings 

This is what I said about him at the 
beginning of the 1948 season: “If Pan- 
cho doesn’t crash the first ten this year, 
I'll eat every one of Roy Rogers’ shoot- 
in’ irons.” 

Since I still have my teeth and stom- 
ach, you can guess that Pancho didn’t 
fail me. In fact, he came through like 
Robin Hood and the U. S. Marines. 
From No. 17 in 1947, he jumped to 
No. 1 in both 1948 and 49! He won 
the national singles crown in both 
those years. And after he won two 
Davis Cup matches in straight sets 
(1949), eaperts started hailing him as 
the second Bill Tilden 


tennis teaching, 


was ready to 





Pancho promptly turned pro and set 
off on a national tour with the old 
amateur champ. Jack Kramer. Much 
to everybody's amazement, Pancho was 
slaughtered. Kramer licked him 96 
matches to 27, the worst rout in the 
history of these pro tours. 

The truth of the matter is that 21- 
year-old Pancho turned pro too soon. 
He could have used another few years 
of seasoning in the amateurs. So Pancho 
went back to the practice courts. And 
that’s when he really began developing 
his great game. 

Over the next six years, Big Pancho 
entered 18 major pro tournaments—and 
won 14 of them! Meanwhile, Kramer 
was hogging the limelight with his big 
tours. 

At the end of 1953, Kramer was 
generally hailed as the greatest player 
in the world. But some of the experts 
disagreed. They had seen the “new” 
Gonzales and believed he was now 
ready to beat Kramer. The match was 
never made, Jack came up with a bad 
back and had to retire from singles 
play 


World Tennis 
Pancho Gonzales, racket-eer No. 1 


So Gonzales was dragged into the 
spotlight again. In 1954 a round-robin 
series of matches was arranged among 
the five leading pro stars They took 
turns playing one another in all the 
major cities. Gonzales finished on top, 
winning 85 
Segura was second 
man, Don Budge, 
Carl Earn. 

With Kramer definitely 
zales was acclaimed the greatest play- 
er in the world 


and losing 41 
followed by Sedg 
Bobby 


matches 
Riggs, and 


out, ( ,on 


and he’s now proving 
it in spades against Trabert. 
Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


How to avoid "gorilla hair’ 


TV sportscaster Bud Palmer and triend 


New greaseless way fo keep your hair neat all day 


Bud Palmer doesn’t monkey around 
with greasy hair tonics. 


He knows a man’s hair looks better 
with new Vitalis. Thanks to V-7, the 
new greaseless grooming discovery, you 
never have the oily film that makes 


folks think your hair needs washing. 


What's more, Vitalis protects your hair 
and scalp from dryness. Try it~you ll 
like it. (And so will your date. ) 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


ANOTHER FINE FPROOUTT OF BRI ET« wrees 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
| ow om classmates America's Most 
8 ful and complete tine of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn 
No financial investment aa 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 

















































By TONY SIMON 


Director, '‘ntted Nations Stamp Clubs . Se 


Four U. $. — ao 


fend Se tor 36 poge catalogue 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., . 
ot A GERDA CORRES NEW YORK 4 





‘STAMPS 
* 

Sending for Stamps? 
Our readers are advised to reati an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stomp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
— ov poy for in advance, a selection of other 

cane Gneun os ‘approvals. ” Bach of these “ap- 
vowel” stamps has o price clearly marked. If you 
cep any of the “approval” stomps you must poy 
for them ond return the ones you do not wish to 


buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
te write your name and address on your letter and 





You'll Play Better — You'll 
Get More Out of Your Playing 





It’s no secret why Selmer is the choice of rede 

#0 many top stars (more than 80% of oS oon oa Fh ac fe 
them!) —They’ ve found Selmer means return them promptly, being cer to write your 
easier, better playing! Let the built-in name and address in the upper left-hand corper 


tonal qualit and superb construction of 
Selmer woodwinds and brasses bring out 
the best that’s in you, too. 


SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA 


et cee ee y 


Color booklet describing features 
[ FREE! of all Selmer (Paris) instruments. 


ofthe ‘anvelope. in which You you return the stomps. 
1 you are a beginner in stamp collecting, you 

ask your parents’ advice before sending for 
stamps. if any reader feels thit a stamp dealer 
who advertises on this has not lived up te 
the terms os advertised, reader should write 
to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two weeks 
for an answer. If necessary the reader may appeal 





















Address Dept. the Executive Editer of istic Magazines, 
oe 3 Ww 4nd 3. New York 36, N.Y wee 
| ame . 

FIPEX stam ‘a A ; BRITISH COLONY 
| Aooness p shows N.Y. Coliseum 3:44 107 — 
5 


| cemiaeiniemnenens 





IPEX stands for the Fifth Interna- | 2icu'cmmee Carte aus a0 
tional Philatelic Exhibition. This | P*®* Sta” Macaziwe Approvals 


stamp show will be held April 28-May pr hn ae pane 


6 in New York City. More than 40 na- | 6t. Catharines 722, Ont., Canade 


tions will display their stamps. a oundl lection 
During the show, the U. S. will issue FRE Canada Newteend bend Collection 
the four items listed low. Each goes Pocstnating She ine Fes Geet mess 








on sale at New York, N, Y. For first-day | vit Soronts Seny Wat, MOM, date sacar aged 
BOOST YOUR covers or cancellations, send orders to | *""'"* STAMP’ Cone . = — 
POPULARITY the New York postmaster. SURPRISE BUNDLE! 









learn © play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come «a great favorice 
with your crowd, This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 430 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustraced with 36 
fast-action show and 


photos of every grip. 


Includes P ALBI H » 
1l¢ souvenir sheet, April 28. A sou- | . Siang" Cab! your own, "Membership 7 
. Gauge um bo ted | A " ta, 
venir sheet consists of two or more Mixtures Packets." Accessories, a Money ‘Making ‘ond 

: " : abulous ift ere to approval app 

stamps printed on o ark "swat of ADVENTURE STUDIOS, Box 8G, BUCKLAND, CONN. 
gummed paper. The sheet is released to 1500 Mi 
ixed Foreign Stamps for only $1.00 
mark the anniversary of an important These are loaded with commemoratives and 
event, or to honor a stamp exhibition. ictorials, No approvals follow because we 


The FIPEX souvenir sheet, above, onan and. again. W * Way pay’ more’ — 
shows the 3¢ and 8¢ Statue of Liberty ARRON , Francisco 10, Calif. 






















ent he ge ad stamps that were issued in 1954. 50 AUSTRALIA—10¢ 
ais. DUNLOP TIRE & at 3¢ commemorative, April 30. This Rings and, Gucena trom that far of | Ting "st 
RUBBER CORP. Depe trod purple stamp, above, pictures New | (ismalie Tis Jou appeove 
61, Budele 5,.New Yook. York’s Coliseum and Columbus monu- | ¥'tine Stamp Co., 11-6 Northers Bivd., Great Meek, L. |. 
Tay ett ment. FIPEX will be held in the Coli- STAMP COLLECTION 
wet BUS a seum pA BA hy Ay 
Dunlop Tire & Auber Corp, Dept..61 6¢ embossed air mail stamped enve- | {2% stamps and i eibans. asta, wilh be tnetlioa! 
whale w Yor a ‘ ¥ approval service 
Rush me your cae Dunlop Tennis Book, lope, May 2. rhe stamp, in red, shows = TATHAM STAMP CO SPRINGFIELD 0, MASE, 
ttow 2 play Winning Tennis” by Vinnie an American eagle in flight. Each enve- 
— lope you order for a first-day cancella- 
EE a Se 2 TE as FA tion costs SEVEN cents. The extra cent 
RBBIOIS cersovittttatatainsnenreseencseetecenctenatttiniiteniiien covers the cost of the envelope. 


2¢ postal card, May 4. It will be the 
: same as the 2¢ postal card now in use, 

except for the stamp imprint. The 

PLAY ., » Du ma lop FIPEX card has an imprint of the 
oe Statue of Liberty's torch, framed inside 
a triangle. 
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Sure Cure 
Dr. Quack: “My fee for curing your 


sleep-walking is twenty-five dollars. 
I've written out the prescription for 
your cure. It will only cost ten cents.” 
Patient: “What is it, doctor?” 
Dr. Quack: “A box of tacks.” 


McCall Spirit 


Hermit 


Once upon a time three hermits 
lived in a cave and spent all day staring 
at the walls, never speaking. One day 
a horse ran past the cave entrance. Six 
months later, one hermit mumbled, 
“That was a fine brown horse.” 

Two years after that another hermit 
said, “That wasn't a brown horse; it 
was white.” 

About a year later, the third hermit 
got up and stalked toward the entrance, 
exclaiming, “If there’s going to be this 


constant bickering, I'm leaving.” 
The Kablegram 


Tender Young Thing 


Butcher: “What can 1 do for you, 
madam?” 

Bride: “I want one pound of mince- 
meat, and will you please cut it from a 


nice tender young mince?” 
Patuxent River Tester 


Reverse English 


Jones: “I don’t know what Brown 
does with all his money. He was broke 
last week and he’s broke again today.” 

Smith: “Is he trying to borrow money 
from you?” 

Jones: “No, Tm trying to borrow it 


from him!” 
Wall Street Journal 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 





No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 
observing spring vacation next 
week, there will be no March 29 
issue of this magazine. The next 
issue will be dated April 5. The 
omission of an issue does not inter- 
fere with your full quota of fifteen 
issues during the second semester. 
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Jackpot Question 


A contestant on a quiz show was 
asked the difference between a large- 
mouth bass and a small-mouth bass. 

“The ones with the large mouths,” 


he answered, “are the females.” 
Lone Star Scanner 


Whichaway? 
Golfer (in the rough): “Caddy, why 
do you keep looking at your watch?” 
Caddy: “It isn’t a watch, sir, it’s a 


compass.” 
Pensacola Gosport 


Spellbound! 
Nick Depopulas, who operates a 
small suburban restaurant, is noted 


among his patrons for his excellent 
service and his unconventional manner 
of spelling. Recently the placard in his 
window advertising his daily special 
carried the item: “Lam Stew.” 

A patron pointed out to Nick that 
“lamb” had to have a “b” on the end. 
The little restaurant-keeper expressed 
his thanks for the information and 
promised to remember it. 

A few days later Nick demonstrated 
that he had really taken the counsel to 
heart. For on his daily special an- 
nouncement he carried the notice: 
“Clamb Broth.” 


Wall Street Journal 


No Choice 


Our Iron Curtain informant tells us 
about a Russian worker who was walk- 
ing along the street with a friend and 
remarked, “It’s a rotten government.” 
A guard seized him by the arm. “You 
are under arrest,” said the guard. “What 
for?” answered the worker. “Because 
you said it is a rotten government.” 
The citizen protested, “But I never said 
what government!” 

“No good,” returned the guard, 
“There is only one rotten government, 


and you know it.” 
This Week 


Going—Going! 

One day Bill came away from au 
auction sale with a live parrot. “Now, 
I wonder why I bought this stupid 
bird?” he muttered. 

“Stupid?” said the parrot. “Who's 
stupid? Who do you think was bidding 


against you?” 
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WALLET 
Size 


. . 
for Coy dive WALLET PHOTOS 


by MINUTE MAN 


FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAPSHOT 
@ FOR EVERY PHOTO AND GIFT USE 


Relatives, classmates, and friends 
know you have chosen the best when 
you give Minute Man wallet photos 


@ FULL 2% « 3% WALLET SIZE 
Parents, brothers, sisters, and friends 
all ;recommend these truly wallet 
size, highest quality photos 

@. ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 
Silk finish double weight portrait 
paper specially made for wallet use, 
makes your pictures always look 
their best 


HD MINUTE MAN SERVICE IS FAST 
Your orders are quickly com- 
pleted and premptly mailed, 
GUARANTEED to be the best wal- 
let photos yow can buy or your 
money instantly returned. , 


OR YOU MAY HAVE 50 FOR $2.00 


r Use this coupon for this Special ; 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 77 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 





| | enclose portrait, snapshot, or negative which will be 
| returned unharmed, Please rush, 


CO 25 wallet photos from one pose, $1.00 plus 10c 
shipping 

() 50 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 post paid 

C) 75 wallet photos from one pose, $3.00 post paid 
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_ Gerald's big ears are almost like wings 
: ; Atop his long neck they are curious things 
: rc - While he can’t speak .a word, 

He can always be heard 


Give him one Baby Ruth... and he sings! 





CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


makers of Butterfinger Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat Dip candy baw Saf-T-Pops Fruit Drops and Mints 


Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? For complete fund raising 
a2 om plan, successfully employed elsewhere, write, giving your age, school grade, name 
of your organization and number of members, to Curtiss Candy Company, 1101 W 

" Belmont Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. (No obligation). Offer limited to U. S. 
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By OLIVE McHUGH 


How TV and radio, as distinct art forms, can give 


ODAY’S 


youngsters are not grow- 

ing up on essays and short stories. 
They are growing up on radio and TV. 
As teachers, it would be as foolish for 
us to insist that our students write in 
the traditional essay pattern as it would 
be to deny the that TV and 
radio are having on the teaching of 
literature. 

TV and radio do not .eally present 
anything foreign to what we have been 
trying to teach all along. They are the 
best-yet young 
writers to use their powers of obser- 
vation and to sharpen their sense per- 


impact 


vehicles for training 


ception in order to translate impres- 
sions into words. 
But, what should we teach? How 


much do they need to know? Of course, 
they should be aware of the essential 
media. 
radio 


differences between the two 
They will easily see that per- 
mits them full play of their imagina- 
tion, allowing them movement 
within space—or even outer space. For 
this, the hearing must be 
sharpened and words found that, com- 
bined with music, will 
create a sequence of mental pictures. 

Any number of activities will serve 
to sharpen the radio writer's sense of 
hearing. | often give an assignment as 
simple as this. Shut when 
you are in a distinct setting. What does 
a home sound like? A church? A Sun- 
day afternoon? Listen to footsteps as 
they appear and recede. What do you 
catch of conversations on the periphery 
as you listen to dialogue close at hand? 
What sounds play an unnoticed back- 
ground to the minister's sermon? What 
sounds identify a bus, other than the 
vibration of the motor? Such exercises 
can be used to create a sound effects 
file for future use. 

In TV the stage is limited. Unlike 
radio, the scope of the activity must 


free 
sense of 


sound and 


your eyes 


Olive McHugh is an English teacher 
in De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo, Ohio. This 
article is based on a speech Miss 
McHugh delivered before the National 
Conference of the Speech Association 
of America in Los Angeles 


city 
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Writing for the Eye and Ear 


your students a fresh stimulus for creative writing 





Students enjoy testing their TV and radio scripts in amateur recording sessions. 





Here, a group of Northfield, Minn., students act out script with their teacher. 


Props, lights, 


and cameras, assets as they are in this 


be comparatively small 


nevertheless limit the writer in 
what he While radio merely 
listens at the crack tele 
vision peers through the keyhole; there- 
fore, it must be kept closer to reality. 

There are five essentials of TV and 
that the writer—the 
student in the classroom—must under 


media 
may do 
in the door 


radio immature 
stand. 

1. He must realize that both TV and 
radio must get off to a good start. First 
should 
them the elements of conflict and sus 


lines of radio drama have in 
pense. In TV, cameras must be active 
from the first and attention captured 
by dramatic movement 

2. He must remember that in both 
he must keep the setting alive through- 
out the show. Radio will rely on dia- 
logue to refresh a scene supported per- 
haps by sound effects. The TV writer 


what the 
that the long shot will 


will need to know camera 
can do for him 
set the scene, but that frequent medium 
establish the 
(The Gilbert 


Television, is 


shots must be used to re 
setting during the action 
Seldes book, Writing for 
clear and concise on this.) 

3. The young radio writer should 
know dialogue alone must carry the 
plot. That every line must propel the 
plot forward toward its well-designed 
conclusion. This is equally true in TV; 
yet, must see that 
this same dialogue calls for a partic 
ular picture and for action to go with 
it. And he must visualize the action as 
he writes 

4. The neophyte scripter will learn 
not to employ too many characters, 
For, if he selects radio as his vehicle, 
the ear must identify the characters by 
TV, while the 


gesture are there to 


here the student 


voice alone. In 
and the 


nage 
identify 
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and illuminate the characters, the cam- 
era and the TV screen still prescribe 
limitations in the number of characters. 

5. The student must realize that in 
either medium the transitions that he 
uses to bridge time and space, to move 
from one scene to another, must come 
out of carefully developed dialogue. 
The narrator, music, or the fade can 
issist the radio writer; while in the 
[V script, help may come from dis- 
solves and fades and other things the 
camera can do. 


Tracking Down Ideas 


What emerges from these five ob- 
ervations is that in both radio and 
'V dialogue is the primary strength of 
the drama. It carries the complete bur- 
den of the radio play. Yet, in this act 
of creation, one element is more vital 

the idea. 

But, where do ideas come from? 
How does the teacher help germinate 
them in the minds of his students? 
! use three sources of inspiration. The 
frst I call “variations on a theme.” It's 
not unlike its musical counterpart. 
While we are reading stories and plays 
we discuss other possible plots that 
might be woven into the author's 
theme. 

For example, we had read Pearl 
Buck's “The Frill,” in which she shows 
the abominable treatment of a Chinese 
tailor by a ruthless European woman 
who wants to establish her own superi- 
ority. During the class discussion, one 
‘tudent said, “I'd like to try to tell the 
tory of a high school girl who wants 
to show her superiority; sc, she uses 
snobbery toward a fellow student and 
with a similar tragic result.” 

The second source of ideas requires 
greater powers of imagination, Because 
tensions offer basic conflict patterns, 
we sometimes spend days talking about 
“big problems of life”: racial and reli- 
gious discrimination, national security, 
the United Nations, the question of 
American aid to foreign countries. 

It is then that I point out that it 
is the seript writer's job to interpret 
big problems and general truths in 
terms of their effect upon the lives of 
u few people. 

It was during such a discussion on 
the question of foreign aid that a stu- 
dent wrote a script telling the story 
of a little child who appeared in a 
Congressional committee room in pur- 
suit of his ball. The senators, finding 
the child amusing relief, offered him 
a chair. He listened solemnly to their 
discussions of need and to their inabil- 
ity to reach a decision, Then he asked, 
“Are the children hungry?” “Well, yes, 
I suppose they are,” answered the sen- 
ator, “Then, why don’t you give them 
something to eat?” came the childish 
reply 


The third and by far the best source 
of inspiration for the high school stu- 
dent lies in the consideration of his own 
personal problems. I often ask my stu- 
dents to list on an unsigned sheet of 
paper the three things they want most 
out of life. These they collect and read 
aloud. They are usually amazed at the 
evidence that most of them have the 
same basic desires: education, adven- 
ture, success, respect, love, family ties, 
peace, and spiritual security. But be- 
cause plots are seldom evolved from 
generalities, I then ask them to list the 
obstacles to the achievement of their 
desires. These they quickly see as ele- 
ments of conflict—the essence of a 
good plot. 

Next we write what we call a for- 
mula. This is a 50-word statement of 
a plot idea culled from personal prob- 
lems. One day a sophomore girl who 
wanted nothing so much as a happy 
home, wrote a script about a little boy 
who ran away to Reno to get a divorce 
from his parents because he couldn't 
live with them any longer. This script 
won a Scholastic Writing Award. 

Last week a great shy boy who had 
made a name for himself on our cham- 
pion football team, crouched on his 
heels beside me, showed me a well- 
blocked plan and said, “I'd like to 
write a story about a boy who was 
built for football but who wanted to 
be a great trumpet player. When the 
fellows called him chicken, he got into 
the game against his father’s advice. 
The climax comes when he loses his 
four front teeth and realizes he can 
never be a great trumpeter.” 


Record Students’ Scripts 


Whatever the source of our ideas, 
our working pattern is this. Talk over 
the problem in the group. Bring your 
inspiration to life in a “formula.” Con- 
fer when the plan is ready. Confide it 
to paper (not to all your friends). 

I am not sure what emphasis should 
be placed on the end result or what is 
the desired market. I am sure that I 
do not think it has to be anything akin 
to a professional production. Some stu- 
dent scripts surely can be sufficiently 
workable for production over educa- 
tional or commercial stations; others, 
over public address systems and closed 
circuit TV. Students get fun out of 
testing their scripts in amateur record- 
ings. And I see no reason why some 
young avid movie camera addict should 
not test-film a TV script. I should rec- 
ommend even the dry run of a script 
in the workshop or in the regular Eng- 
lish classroom. And finally, I can’t think 
of anything more gratifying to high 
school students than the challenge of 
national contests such as Scholastic 
Writing Awards—the Pulitzer prizes at 
the teen-age level.e 
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“SP HE anthem of one nation may be a 

joyous song of thanksgiving, an- 
other's a martial boast of national 
prowess, and yet another's a hopeful 
prayer. ... But no matter which, it 
typifies the innermost feelings of the 
‘body-politic’ which it represents. There- 
fore national anthems may truly be 
called “The Voice of Nations.” 

So reads part of the introduction of 
a new Folkways record entitled An- 
thems, Vol. I. Radio workshop directors 
and social studies teachers alike should 
have many occasions during the school 
year to play this record. On Vol. 1, you 
hear anthems of the U. S., Belgium, 
Canada (“O Canada” and “The Maple 
Leaf Forever”), Czechoslovakia, Creat 
Britain (“God Save the Queen” and 
“Rule Britannia”), France, Germany, 
Israel, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Turkey, and the U. S. S. R. Watch this 
column for announcements of addi- 
tional volumes in this series. 

Another new Folkways release, and 
one which is bound to bring a junior 
high unit on South Africa to life, is 
Sounds of a South African Homestead. 
The record was produced from a tape 
recording made in the land of the Zulus 
by zoologist Raymond B. Cowles. On 
one side you hear natural sounds of the 
homestead area—birds, crickets, and 
animals peculiar to the area. On side 
two of the record are 13 takes of tra 
ditional Zulu music—fighting _ sticks, 
gourd-and-bow, wedding chants, songs, 
and dances. Says Dr. Cowies of the 
record: “The afternoon sounds fade to 
the mundane chirping of crickets as 
darkness descends, and you hear 
snatches of song by a lonely girl, fright- 
ened by her superstitious fears that 
attend night.” Bantu Choral Folk Songs 
is another Folkways record that will 
help make the culture of South Africa 
meaningful to your junior and senior 
high students. 

Town Meeting—a 20-Year Cavalcade 
(a Heritage record) is a must for your 
social studies classroom. On this record 
you hear national and international is- 
sues of the past 20 years as discussed 
on the famous air forum by Wendell 
Willkie, Harold Ickes, Norman Thomas 
Fr. Edward J. Flanagan, Billy Graham, 
Trygve Lie, and many others. Sampling 
of issues and speakers: Juvenile Delin- 
quency—Fr. Flanagan; The Comics- 
John Mason Brown and Al Capp; The 
Struggle Between Government and 
Business—Robert H. Jackson and Wen- 
dell Willkie —R. G. 
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By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Wanted: 5,000 Principals 


If you're a 30-year-old male, with five years’ teaching experience and a Master’s degree, you 


may qualify. But when you weigh the advantages and disadvantages—you may not want the job 


URING the next few months more 

than 5,000 junior and senior high 
school principals’ will 
available. As the hunting season for 
new positions approaches you may be 
asking yourself whether you should be 
come a principal or continue teaching. 
What are some of the factors that you 
should consider? 

The principalship of a 
senior high school is primarily a man’s 


jobs become 


jumor of 


job—95 per cent are men. The median 
age at which principals enter their first 
principalship is 30 About a 
fourth of all principals have Bachelor's 
degrees; nearly three-fourths have Mas- 
ter's degrees; and about three per cent 
have Doctorates. More than half of all 
principalships are in schools of less 
than 200 enrollment. These 
supply more than their share of vacan 
cies. Their principals usually teach two 
or three periods a day. One-fifth of all 
principalships are in schools of more 
than 500 enrollment and in these larger 
schools, principals do little or no teach- 
ing. Guidance positions and assistant 
principalships are among the best ave- 
nues to the position of principal, but 
a recent study in Florida reveals that 
63 per cent of the principals in that 
state are former athletic coaches. The 
typical principal has been in his present 
position four years. Job tenure in the 
smaller schools is considerably shorter 
than in the larger schools. The median 
age of principals in schools of less than 
100 enrollment is 40 years; in schools 
of more than 1,000, 50 years. 

If you have had five years of teach- 
ing experience, are about 30 years old, 
and hold a Master's degree in high 
school administration, you can meet the 
minimum requirements for a principal- 
ship of a school of 400 enrollment or 
less in most parts of the country. Be- 
yond these your 
success in getting a principal's job will 
depend on experience and personality. 


years. 


schools 


basic requirements 


Howard G. Spalding, principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), 
is a contributing editor of Scholastic 
Teacher. “Wanted: 5,000 Principals” 
is the first of a three part series of 
articles 




















“He says he’s the bargaining agent 
for Class 6-B.” 


What will your prospective employer 
expect of you in a principal's job? 

The people of any community expect 
their principal to be a man of integrity 
and good character. As a principal you 
will be told by distraught parents of 
the waywardness of their children and 
by your pupils of the tensions existing 
in their homes. For example, one stu- 
dent told his principal: “For the past 
two weeks my father mother 
haven't spoken to each other. If they 
have anything to say, one of them says 
it to me and I tell the other.” You 
will be expected to keep confidences 
like this one—and to give help where 
it is desperately needed, 

A principalship is a position requir- 
ing hard work and one that creates 
many nervous tensions. So a principal 
needs to be a person of more than aver- 
age physical stamina and emotional 
balance. A friend of mine, principal 
of a large high school in the South, 
once told me, “I've come to the con 
clusion that in my school at least five 
things will happen every day that I’m 
helpless to do anything about.” You 
will need to be well equipped with 
emotional shock absorbers if you are 
to enjoy the life of a principal. 

A principalship is a position of lead- 
ership which requires a person with 


and 


initiative and the ability to plan well. 
A principal works constantly with peo 
ple and needs a good measure of what 
the Spanish call “the gift of people” 

the ability to get along with all kinds 
of people under all kinds of conditions. 
He must also be the responsible leader 
of his school and must have the cour 
age to maintain a position that he be 
lieves to be right even if criticized 
or attacked. 

You may find a Third Half Club of 
sports-minded townspeople 
professionalize your athletic program 
Or, as a friend of mine in Michigan 
discovered in his community, you may 
be caught in the middle of a feud be 
tween two religious groups which try 
to dominate attitudes of teachers and 
pupils within the school, Or you may 
because your 
teachers allows free discussion of the 
discriminations existing in your com 
munity and a colored pupil gives spe- 
cific examples which offend some white 


eager to 


be challenged one of 


parent. Unless you have convictions 
and the courage to maintain them you 
will be at the mercy of every pressure 
group that 
whisper. 

A principal is also expected to show 
intellectual alertness and breadth and 
depth of intellectual interests. Some 
times the demands upon you will be 
ludicrous as they were when, at two 
o'clock in the morning, a friend of 
mine was called on the telephone and 


raises its voice above a 


asked by an insomniac crossword puz- 
zle addict, for a three-letter name of an 
More often you will 
in the community's demands an 


animal's disease. 
find 
intellectual challenge as you are called 
upon to participate in community 
forums and to speak before luncheon 
clubs, women’s associations and other 
civic groups. 

If you can honestly rate yourself as 
superior in these qualities, then you are 
well qualified to seek a principalship 
But should you? First you should care 
fully examine the advantages and dis 
advantages of taking a principalship.e 


(Next issue, Part Two of this article 
The demands of time and energy re 
quired of a principal.—Ed.) 
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FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips 
Euch can indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity—Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers—Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 
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57TH STREET 


250 WEST NEW YORK 19 


RUHR | 


began with an idle whisper 








on a hot summer's day 


and became a city-wide 
riot by night-fall. 


Can We Control Rumor? 


RUMOR, « new film in a new series | 
for discussion, the CHALLENGE 
film»: l6mm, 7-minute, black & white, 


rental$3; sales $50 


CENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION 
of Columbia University Press 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 25, N.Y 














TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! — EASY! — PRIVATE! 

If you need money any amount from $60 to $600 — cut 
out and mail thie ad for complete details of confidential 
. La eed jan No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private choot board merenante, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your *unature only y in convenient monthly 

" 









wtaliments not necessary to pay on \ corns 
summer vacation if your salary « +) details 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out @ a i thie ad today! 
Statef inance Co. 323 Securities Bidg., Opt.5015! Omaha2, Ned. 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 
Yugoslavia Today—10 mins.; The 
| Long Journey—30 mins., Korean post- 


war life. Dept. of Public Information 
United Nations, N. Y. C. 

Fossils Are Interesting—11 mins., 
color or b&w. Film Associates of Cali 
fornia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif 

Focus on Kuwait—10 mins., life in 


Rubber from 
Scottish Highlands 
Land of the Hornbill 
Sarawak in Borneo; Heart 
20 mins the ( 
Report on Cyprus 
12 mins. British Information Services 
0 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 
What Is Your Opinion?—series pro- 
the NFBC for adult discus- 
groups: Community Responsibili- 
11 mins.; Leaving It to the Experts 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 


this Persian Gulf country 
Malaya—10 
23 mins., 
10 mins., 
of England 


wold countryside 


mins.; 
color; 


color ots 


duced by 
sion 
ties 
8 mins. 
Hill ~~ 
N. Y. 6 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Word Study Series—6 strips, 
frs. each, color: Synonyms, 


about 


40 An- 





tonyms, Homonyms and Heteronyms; 
Words Derived from Latin and Greek; 
Words Derived from Other Languages; 
Keys to Word Building; Word Mean- 
ings Change; Unusual Word Origins. 


Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St 
mm. Be Gy: FF. 

Alexander the Great—54 frs.; Richard 
Ill—46 frs.; color, based on current 


photoplays. Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 
Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N. J 


The Vanishing Prairie—6 strips, about 


50 frs. each, color, based on Walt Dis 
ney feature: American Prairie, Ameri- 
can Buffalo, Prairie Dogs, Mountain 


Lion, Birds of the Prairies, Coyotes and 


Other Prairie Animals. Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 
India’s Many Faces—59 frs.; Amer- 
ica’s Power Resources—53 frs. Current 


Affairs filmstrips for March and April 
Office of Educational Activities, New 
York Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 36 
Living in Eastern and Southeastern 
Asia—4 strips, about 60 frs. each, color 
China and Korea, Japan, Indonesia and 
the Philippines, Southeastern Asia. So 
ciety Visual Education, 1345 W 

Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
—VeERA FALCONER 


for 





Make a TEST TUBE GRAPH 


12 test tubes 
and a rack 
teach your 

students how 

to make their 


own graphs 


An unusual bar graph, built to re- 
semble a rack of test tubes, is a unique 


visual aid designed by R. D. Bramwell 


| (Univ. of Durham's Institute of Educa 
tion, England). 

The rack holds 12 tubes mounted 
side by side. Each tube is % of an 
inch in diameter, and seven inches 


long. The rounded bottoms of the tubes 


rest in cups cut into the base of the 





held 
drilled through the 


holes 
top of 


rack. The necks are 
which are 
the rack 
Behind the tubes running the length 
of the rack of white card 
board ruled horizontally with lines half 
apart. The cardboard backing 
serves as a scale, with each test tube 
filled to appropriate levels with water 
colored with ink or some other pigment. 


by 


is a piece 


an inch 











A NEW LOOK... 





Continued from page 6-T 


to stimulate class discussion. Another 
type of excerpt 1s the one designed to 
serve as an introduction or conclusion 
for a curriculum unit 

All the films released by 
are listed in film 

These films are con 
Nevertheless the TF 


To date no 


rFC to date 
catalogues and in 
courses of study 
stantly in use 

program 1s being changed 
one is sure which of the organization's 
excerpts and condensations will be re 
called. that 
television join the 


Industry spokesmen say 


will be invited to 
film industry in serving schools through 


rFC 


You can have i hand in revising 
IFC's services. Write a letter to the 
Audio Visual Aids Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. In the letter give us vow 
views on such questions as these 

1. What short subjects have you 


used and want to have retained in the 
rFC list? 

2. What TF¢ 
retained? 


3. What 


seen on the screen that 


excerpts do you want 


short subjects have you 
you wish you 
could have for classroom user 

4. If feature film condensations must 
be removed, which famous older films 
would you like excerpted? 

5. What Hollywood dealing 


with history or literature could you use 


films 


to advantage in excerpted form? (Re 


member that no film can be used by 


FC until three years after its release. ) 
We that wishes are 


will see your 


’s board, and the 


made known to TFC 
educator committees that have spent 
this 
operative film service project.e 


so many hours on national co 





Tense moment from Poe's ‘Telltale Heart.” 
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New York Univ.’s model audio-visual classroom is stocked with up-to-date aids 


New Products 


IDEAL CLASSROOM 


Here is how the ideal audio-visual 


classroom should look according to the 


New York Univ. School of Education 
and the National Education Associa 
tion 

The classroom has furniture and 


equipment designed for flexible arrange 
ment. Notice the built-in television set 
in the rear, light-tight blinds, slide pro 
on table in foreground 
picture projector at left. 
low luminous ceiling made of corru 
strips of Bakelite 
rigid sheets which run from wall to 
wall about two feet below fluorescent 
lighting strips The model classroom 
was developed by N.Y.U.’s A. J]. Foy 
Cross and F, Irene Cypher in conjunc 
tion with the N.E.A. Bakelite ceiling 
was produced by Luminous Ceilings 
Inc. (Chicago. ) 


CASED SPEAKER 


A new 12-inch 
speaker is now available from the Vic 
tor Animatograph Corp., Davenport 
Iowa. The speaker is intended for 
use with the company’s portable 16mm 
projectors, En 


jector motion 


Room has a 


gated translucent 


separately cased 


sound motion picture 
closed in a plywood case with forest 
green plastic covering, the speaker has 
a high degree of moisture and tempera 
ture resistance in voice coil, cone and 


speaker. It is rated at 25 watts 


KODASLIDE PROJECTORS 


Kodak's Signet 500 and Signet 300 
filmstrip projectors are both designed 





for use of single-frame filmstrips and 


2 x 2 color slides. They feature an auto 
matic take-up slide changer which 
gives smooth feeding action and stacks 
slides in a convenient receiver, One 


projector has a 500-watt lamp system 
for large room and auditorium use, the 
300-watt 
manding projection needs, Details from 
your Eastman Kodak dealer 


other a system for less de 


3-D WALL MAP 


A wall map of the United States with 
“an accurate third dimension effect” is 
now being offered by Rand McNally & 
Co. The map is made by a “merged 
relief’ proc CSS whic h blends the colors 
in the international map color scheme 
used by cartographers. By using the 
same colors, but merging them gradu 
ally to 
anatomy of 


show slopes and valleys, the 
America is brought 


relief. Produced 


basic 
out in bold and clear 
in eight colors and measuring 65 x 53 
inches, the map color 
photographs at the bottom, illustrating 


features nine 


symbols for deserts, dams 
canals, navigation, railroads, large cities 


capitals and boundaries. 


swamps, 


BONUS ALLOWANCE 


Bell & Howell announces a special 
$100 bonus trade-in on purchases of 
Filmosound 16mm _ optical 
magnetic recording projector if pur 
chased before May Ist. Dealers will 
allow an additional $100 trade-in be- 
sides the regular projector trade-in 
value as listed in the trade books 


the new 
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pOFREE 
G42 PERIOD 


Audio-Visuai:; “What is your new 
teacher like?” Johnny's parents asked. 
“I don't really know,” Johnny re- 
plied. “I haven't seen him. We're al- 
ways in the projection 1. »m.”—“Trans- 
vaal Education News.” 
. 

Teaching: According to Franklin 
Jones, “Nothing makes teaching such 
a satisfying job as an independent in 
come . 





° 

Too Old for Words: The North 
Kingstown, RK. L, library has a new 
encyclopedia, The old, discarded set 
published in 1901 incluaed among its 
definitions: “Uranium—a useless metal 
not found in the United States ” 

° 

Daveee: Two five-year-olds (boy and 
girl) overheard enacting a little Davy 
Crockett drama 

Mr. C: “Well, I'll have to go to work 
now, 

Mrs, C.; “Goodbye. Kill some people 
and come home early.” 

. 

Leadership: In filling out the usual 
questionnaire found on college appli 
cations, a father came upor the query, 
“Is you son a leader?” 

Wrote the father: “I'm not sure, but 
| know he’s a very good follower.” 

Within a few weeks he received an 
acknowledgment from the college: 

“We are going to have a large fresh- 
man class this fall—and it seems that 
750 of the boys are leaders. We con- 
sider ourselves fortunate in having your 


Hee 
MATERIALS 


1, AMPRO CORP., p. 2-7 

Information on: Super Stylist.12 Projector 
wep Classic Tape Recorder ; nearest 
authorized Ampro dealer 


2. Bester CO. p. &T 
Brochure on Vulyte I! epoque projector 
ond free literature 


3. CENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION, 
COLUMBIA UNIV. PRESS, p. 12-7 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd &., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


son in the class—thus being assured of 
at least one follower.’ 
. 

Boner of the Week: “I don’t remem- 
ber the name of the author of this book. 
I guess he must be an infamous author.” 

“New York Times” 
° 

Preposition at the End: Replying 
sharply to an accusation that he was 
writing poor English because he had 
ended a sentence with a preposition, 
a newspaper columnist wrote to a critic: 
“What do you take me for? A chap 
who doesn’t know to make full use of 
all the easy variety the English lan- 
guage is capable of? Don’t you know 
that ending a sentence with a prepo- 
sition is an idiom many famous writers 
are fond of? They realize it’s a col 
loquialism a skillful writer does a good 
deal with, Certainly it’s a_ linguistic 
tlevice you ought to read about.” 

* 

Author! Author!: In one of his more 
fey moments, O. Henry reviewed the 
dictionary for the “Houston Daily Post.” 

“We find on our table quite an ex 
haustive treatise on various subjects 
written in Mr. Webster's well-known, 
lucid, and piquant style. There is not 
a dull line between the covers of the 
book. The range of subjects is wide, 
and the treatment light and easy with- 
out being flippant. A valuable feature 
of the work is the arranging of the 
articles in alphabetical order, thus fa- 
cilitating the finding of any particular 
word desired. Mr. Webster's work is 
thorough, and we predict that he will 
be heard from again.” 

° 

Efficient Administrator: The man who 
walks around with a worried look on 
his assistant’s face. 


Catalogue of films, recordings, printed 
materials 


4. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 12-1 
Free catalogue 


—— §. RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, p. 16-1 
Information on RCA Victor Tape recorders 


4 VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 4-1 
Folder on lémm sound projector 


See p. 12-T for State Finance Co. coupon 
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Tele guide 


The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street 


Apr. 2, NBC-TV, 8-9:30 p.m. EST 


TWO weeks from now, Katharine 
Cornell will play Elizabeth Bar- 
rett in a TV version of Rudolf Besier’s 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” one 
of the outstanding | stories of all 
times. The role wi Miss Cornell's 
greatest stage success, english and s0- 
cia) studies teachers alike should con- 
sider this teleplay as prime viewing 
for their classes 
English teachers could assign the 
play as a stimulus for a unit on the 
poetry of the famous literary couple 
and the social history of the Victorian 
period, Social studies teachers could 
send their students sleuthing in the 
rich historical sources to find out how 
true to Victorian life the play is. The 
discovery of discrepancies may make 
your teen-agers intellectually critical of 
other material they see on TV. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. How has Besier used Mr. Barrett 
to show several “Victorian attitudes”? 
(See James Lover's Victorian Vistas 
This new book gives a detailed picture 
of Victorian life, from fashions to rec- 
ipes and juvenile fiction. Such a_his- 
torical account may help in determin- 
ing how much of Besier’s Mr. Barrett 
may be the mistaken notion held by 
later generations of what the Victorians 
were like.) 

2. How has the playwright created 
characters of contrast and complement 
in Elizabeth and Robert? Noti e, for 
example, what is said about Elizabeth, 
“No life in you—none . .'. What are 
we going to do about it?” Robert, on 
the other hand, in dress, and gesture, 
and words, shows a surplus of energy, 
an abundance of life. 

3. How does Besier use the large 
size of the Barrett family to provide 
a measure of comic relief? At the same 
time, how is the size of the family.a 
mockery of Mr. Barrett's attitudes? 

4. The romance of Henrietta and 
Captain Cook supplies a sub-plot par- 
allel to the love story of Elizabeth and 
tobert, In what ways do the two cou- 
ples differ? 

5. How does a play differ from a 
mere chronological account? How has 
Besier arranged and emphasized the 
facts of the Barretts’ lives to create 
interest and excitement? Why is such 
selection and arrangemen. so impor- 
tant? 

Auprey Hopcins 
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All times shown ore current in Eastern zone 


MARCH 21 WEDNESDAY 
8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Screen Directors 
Playhouse: Buster Keaton, Zazu Pitts 


and Joe E. Brown in a repeat perform- 
ance of the nostalgic comedy, “The 
Silent Partner.” A one-time silent film 
Star finally wins recognition by the 
film colony on the star-spangled “Oscar” 
night. (On the West Coast, this will 
follow the presentation of awards.) 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 20th Century-Fox 
Hour: “Laura” stars George Sanders and 
Dana Wynter, a drama of a man’s 
possessiveness that leads to homicide, 
adapted from Vera Caspary’'s novel 
10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV, NBC) 28th Annual 
Academy Awards Ceremony: Following 
are the “best movie” nominees for a 
1955 “Oscar.” 
“Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing”; 
“Marty”; “Mr. Roberts”; “Picnic”; and 
“The Rose Tattoo.” 


THURSDAY MARCH 22 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure. 
Stories that illustrate our social values. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Clifton 
Fadiman leads a literate discussion of 
a lively topic 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Sergeant Preston: 
Adventure story, suitable for upper ele- 
mentary and junior high discussion 


FRIDAY MARCH 23 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) My Friend Flicka: 
Animal adventure story for young 
people. 


(ABC-TV) Rin Tin Tin: Young Cor- 
poral Rusty narrowly averts war be- 
tween the Apache and Comanche tribes 
when he mistakingly confesses to 
wounding an Apache brave in “Rusty 
Surrenders.” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star Stage: Teresa 
Wright in “The Secret Place,” the story 
of a woman whose memory of a youth- 
ful romance gives her understanding 
of her young daughter 


SATURDAY MARCH 24 


9:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Captain Kangaroo: 
Bob Keeshan has captured the hearts 
of many small fry and more than a few 
parents. Exhibit A that children’s pro- 
grams need not be frenetic. Why not 
hold a round table in the lower and 
middle elementary grades to determine 
which approach (the loudmouth or the 
gentle) really appeals to moppets. Cap- 
tain Kangaroo is also seen weekday 
mornings, 8:00 a.m 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Children’s Corner: 

sure your round table discussion 
includes this graduate from WQED. 
Pittsburgh's educational TV station. 

11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Uncle Johnny Coons 
Show: He shows and narrates old-time 
comedy movies, occasionally donning 
costumes in keeping with the situation. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: For- 
tunately the network found this new 
time for a program that many science 
teachers use to stimulate interest in 
their subject. Today Tommy is shown 
the rudiments of photography and 
learns how to construct a pin-hole cam- 
era and actually take, develop and print 
a picture from this camera right on the 
show. (New time.) 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Haydn's Symphony No. 96, in D major, 


of the 
and 


Dance 
“Salome”; 
Strauss’ Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier.” 


Strauss’ 
from 


the “Miracle” 
Seven Veils 


March 31: Tribute to Sibelius “Hymn 
to the Earth,” with chorus 


SUNDAY MARCH 25 


10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 
Texas College, Tyler, Tex 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Im- 
aginative use of all the arts to follow 
Alexander Pope’s motto: “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” 

12:00 am. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Just as field trips must be analyzed back 
in the classroom to have maximum ef- 
fect, so classroom discussion of this pro- 
gram will give junior high students a 
deeper appreciation of an excellent 


series. 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton "56: Senior 
high English and history teachers will 
be happy to discover this new half-hour 
network program. “The Age of Anxiety” 
is the theme of this week's examination 
of the artist, especially the writer, in 
America from 1940 to the present 
Scenes from Arthur Miller’s “Death of 
a Salesman” and Thornton Wilder's 
“The Skin of Our Teeth.” Professors 
Carlos Baker and Alan Downer discuss 
“moral realism,” the contemporary 
writer’s search for values in a turbulent 
era, Students should know more about 
W. H. Auden whose poem gives the pro- 
gram its title: Leonard Bernstein's 
musical treatment of the same theme 
(his Symphony No, 2 is called “The 
Age of Anxiety,” Columbia LP 3 ML 
4325) will further enrich your students’ 
awareness of the artist's reaction of the 
age of the A-bomb 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D minor 
Op. 3, No. 11; Beethoven's Piano Con- 
certo No. 5, E flat major, Op. 73. the 
“Emperor,” with Walter Cieseking. 


pianist; Strauss’ Tone Poem, “Don 
Juan.” 
7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: When his 


friend's mother is killed in an accident, 
Jeff develops an unreasoning fear for 
the safety of his loved ones. In his agi- 





POINT OF VIEW 


Just what do the American people want 
on TV? Recently, two influential critics 
spoke out: “. . . For better or worse, the 
U. 5. TV set owner prefers that his enter- 
tai t be reduced to the lowest common 
denominator, i. ¢., programming that’s as 
uncomplicated as apple pie or ham and 
eggs.” George Rosen, “Variety” (Feb. 29). 
And, editorially, in “TV Guide” (March 3): 
“it remains to be seen whether NBC’s lat- 
est enlightenment binge is going to be a 
popular, artistic or any other kind of suc- 
cess. It’s a risky business, this shoving 
culture at a mess audience . NBC de- 
serves proise for scheduling the Shaw and 
Shakespeare, for gambling money and 
prestige on the theory thot viewers want 
such fine fare.” 

Culture on TV is in danger. To keep first- 
rate programming alive, as teachers we 
must assign and teach plays like “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
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tation he puts Lassie on a leash and 
learns a dramatic lesson 
7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Sunday Spec- 


tacular: Bert Lahr, Nancy Walker and 


Janet Blair in “Heaven Will Protect 
the Working Girl,” a musical revue 
MONDAY MARCH 26 


7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Adventures of 
Robin Hood: A seriously wounded Robin 
Hood sends Maid Marian to try to pre- 
vent the murder of the King’s Commis- 
sioner 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Contrasts in Music: A 
new series of musical broadcasts from 
the Eastman School of Music, featuring 
Howard Hanson, the composer-conduc- 
tor, as narrator 

10:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) Studio One: Red 
Buttons appears in a fantasy, “The Tale 
of St. Emergency,” about a saint called 
in to straighten out matters in a small 
community. Jackie Gleason supplied the 
story idea 


TUESDAY MARCH 27 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Navy Log: High 
school English teachers might well try 
to focus the problem of “realism” for 
their students by discussing their aware- 
ness of documentary-type programs like 
this and “Dragnet.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound: 
Compare, with your students, this pro- 
gram’s selection of realistic details to 
reveal a person's character with other 
documentary programs, Can _ radio, 
which relies on sound alone, be “more 
real” than TV which commands both 
sight and sound? 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Du Pont Cavalcade 
Theater: “Man on the Beat”—William 
Campbell and Constance Ford star in 
the dramatic story of a “normal” day 
in the life of an average big-city police- 
man who walks with danger in every- 
thing he does 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
“A Night to Remember 
the Titanic disaster 


MARCH 28 


Kraft TV Theatre: 
" the story of 


WATCH FOR THESE 


March 30 (NBC-TV) Star Stage: “The 
Sainted General,” starring Yvonne de 
Carlo. The powerful tale of the wife of 
a brutal, ruthless Latin-American gen- 
eral and the amazing events that occu 
when she falsely reports him dead in 
his native town. 

April 1 (CBS-TV) 
gram of season 


Omnibus: Last pro 

For kinescopes of the - 
Constitution series and bibliographies 
for further reading, write Box 500 
Grand Central Station, New York 17 

April 2 (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase: 
Katharine Cornell in “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street.” See Teleguide on ad- 
joining page. The author suggests a 
poetry unit to capitalize on the interest 
aroused by the play. Knowing the 
courage of a man who dared to love an 
invalided woman despite family pree. 
sures and who later bore her death 
with dignity will give “Prospice” an 
added meaning. The sensitivity and in- 
sight which Besier has given the char 
acter of Browning will make for easier 
teaching of “My Last Duchess” and 
“Andrea del Sarto.” 

Elizabeth's sonnets 7, 14, 26 and the 
famous “How Do I Love Thee?” espe 
cially correlate with the play 

April 3 (NBC) Polities and Primaries: 
Illinois 

April 8 NBC-TV) NBC Syese Theatre 
Norman dello Joio’s “The Trial at 
Rouen,” a world premiere of an opera 
based on the life of Joan of Arc 

April 10 (ABC-TV) Cavaleade Theatre: 
"Young Andy Jackson,” junior high 
social studies 

April 15 (CBS-TV) You Are There: “Wi! 
liam Jennings Bryan speaks for Free 
Silver.” 


Notional Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





READY TO START SQUARE DANCE CLASSES? 


Better Make Your First Step Here’s real square-dance authenticity. Columbia 
“ amid es University’s Professor Richard Kraus calls the 

LET'S SQUARE DANCE! whole series; recordings made with actual dancers. 
RCA Victor Record Albums Experts recognize Professor Kraus as a top author- 
ity, and he has graded his course perfectly for each 
age and each stage of accomplishment. What's 
more, complete instructions with diagrams come 
with all albums 


Your best how-to-do-it square dance series yet... 
“Let's Square Dance!” .. and, just as you'd expect, 
it’s on RCA Victor records! 


Five “Let's Square Dance!" albums grade lessons Your RCA Victor dealer has 
carefully from easy steps for third-graders to most “Let's Square Dance!” Hear 
complicated calls senior-high students can master. the albums, see the instructions. 
It's a useful step-by-step course for adult classes, too It's your best step to square 
--.a real all-round investment wherever dancing dancing everybody's going 
is taught. to enjoy! 


On 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA Victor 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 


All Three Speeds . . . 


33% rpm Albums LE-3000 to 3004 ies $2.98 each 
45 rpm Albums EEB-3000 to 3004 2.98 each 
78 rpm Albums E-3000 to 3004 ; 4.98 each 


All prices are manufacturer's sggested list prices, and include Federal excise tax 
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